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=f|OW often must the same thing 

Rt) be said before it will be attended 
Say) to? Dr. Letheby, the City 
i Medical Officer of Health, has 
# recently reported to his commis- 
sioners on the condition of the 
houses in Plumtree-court, Hol- 
born; and our morning con- 
temporaries, struck with dismay, 
view the statement as if it had 
never been heard before, and write 
G eloquent leaders on the hidden horrors | 

J thus unexpectedly brought te light! | 


NG Three yeats and more ago we| 


A . 













described the very house in this very | 
court, then as now the abode of dis- | 
ease, and the cradle of immorality and | 


misery. How did the description | 
run? “It was about two in the morning when we 
next wended our way to the valley of the Fleet, | 
to visit some of the lodging-houses in that, 
neighbourhood.” “ Leaving Field-lane, | 
and crossing Holborn into Shoe-lane, opposite | 
the wall of St. Andrew’s Churchyard, you reach | 
the entrance to Plumtree-court, which has long | 
been the haunt of fever: this court extends a| 
considerable distance towards Farringdon-street, | 
when it goes off at right angles to Holborn: the 
court is very narrow and the drainage very im- | 
perfect. A sink at the bottom of this pestilent | 
hole receives the greater part of the refuse of | 
the place: it is often stopped, and then a pool | 
of considerable extent is formed. Pulling the | 
latch of the outer door of one of the houses 
here, and then entering, with the assent of its | 
oecupants, the room on the left, we found an | 
atmosphere so stifling that we were forced for | 
a moment to retreat. There were two beds | 
in the room: in one, which seemed to have 
heads all round it, were no fewer than nine 
women and children. They were stored so 
oddly and so thickly, that it was not an easy 
matter to count them even by the strong light 
of the policeman’s lantern. In the other bed 
were aman and a lad, and in a small room, or 
closet leading from this room, three other per- 
sons were sleeping. There was little ventila- 
tion. Had there been mone, assuming that each 
respitation is forty cubic inches, the respirations 
twenty a minute, and that the existence of 
‘O8ths. of carbonic acid is destructive, the 
occupants of the front room must have died in 
eight hours! Pondering on what we had seen, 
and weighing the possibility of improvement 
before the infant-school had done its work, we 
we were glad to make our way homeward, to 
freer air.”’* 

This statement was reproduced and. com-| 
mented onin many journals, and was afterwards | 
by us published in “London Shadows ;” but no 
amelioration appears.to have resulted, and now! 
three years afterwards the metropolis hears the | 
description with the same expressions of| 
astonishment as before, admits the frightful evils | 
to which such a state of things gives birth, lifts’ 
its hands—and will then probably forget all 


about it, as before. Let us hope, however, it | 
will not be so. 


Po We arrived at the court,” says the medical 
, Cer, “ before the oe were out of their 
eds, and the sickening odour which pervaded the 
Ower rooms of most of the houses was almost 
Pts. At No. 28, on the ground- 
oar, there was a small front room having an 
area of about 700 cubic feet, in which there 


* Vol. XI. p. 200, 
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| were three heaps of rags, where two men, one 


‘another small room, at the top of the house, 


were two wretched beds, from which five 
adults and four children had just arisen: 
behind this was amother dark den, of 640 
cubic feet in area, onthe floor of which there 


woman, and two dhildren were then lying. They 
were huddled tegether without the smallest 
regard to decency, and I was informed that they 
were chance lodgers. The landlord himself was 
one of the occupants of this miserable abode. 
The other rooms of the house were in a 
similarly wretched state, and for the accommo- 
dation of the many families which tenanted 
them there was but one watercloset, in a small 
back yard, which was so abominably filthy that | 





I could not approach it. No. 6. The single room | 


which formed the ground-floor had an area of | 
967 cubic feet. In this there were three beds | 
lying on the floor, upon which two men, five, 
women, and five children had been sleeping. In 





there were two wretched families of six indi- | 
viduals, who had taken their night’s rest upon | 
a heap of shavings. The room was destitute of | 
every article of furniture. At No. 9, which is, 
a house of fifteen rooms, the largest of whichis | 
only 825 cubic feet, there were sixty-seven | 
occupants, consisting of fourteen men, twenty- | 
six women, and twenty-seven children. In two| 
of the rooms the poor creatures were wholly | 


the bare floor. This house was so overcrowded | 
that the average cubic space per individual was | 
only 175 cubic feet; in one room it was only | 
862 feet; and in another 93} feet. No. 24,' 
which is a small house of three stories in height, | 
with four rooms, contained forty individuals, | 
consisting of eighteen adults and twenty-two | 
children. It has no back yard, and the ventila- 
tion is most imperfect.” 

The medical officer urged, as we have done 
for years past, that before we demolish those 
places in which the poor have hitherto lived, 
we should provide other and better places for 
their reception. While they are allowed to 
believe that crime, and disease, and wretched- 
ness “ are their inheritance, we can never ex- 
pect to see them rising above their present 
miserable condition; nor can we ever hope to 
find that education, with all its power, can have 
any influence upon the minds of those who are 
too ready to receive the stronger and earlier 
impressions of vice. That which has already 
struck my attention during my visits to such 
localities as these, has been the fact that young 
children are, from their very infancy, made 
familiar with the worst scenes of dissipation and 
immorality ; for to be kept in idleness, and to 
witness day by day the conduct of those who 
have no regard for the commonest decencies of 
life, is to insure another generation of criminals, 
whose habits may be even worse than those of 
their predecessors.” He recommended that 
these houses should be at once subjected to the 
rules and regulations of common lodging-houses, 
and the commissioners adopted the recommen- 
dation, and ordered it to be acted on. 

Life,” says Dr. Acland, “is a holy thing; 
and if communities throw away the lives of the 
individuals who compose them, or make these 
sickly, short, and miserable, the community will, 
in some manner, ‘pay for it.’ It will have work 
done badly by the crushed artisan while he lives; 
it will have to maintain him for years in his 
sickness, and his children:on his death.”’* 

We hope to hear before long that the Corpo- 
ration have resolved to proceed with the erection 
of a pile of dwellings for the labouring classes, 
which has been long talked of. Some of the 
metropolitan parishes are becoming more and 
more overcrowded every day. 

Let us in a parenthesis, by way of relief from 
the unpleasantness of the details we are forced 
to go into, here refer to the love of “art” 
which we find very often exhibited in the most 
miserable quarters, in the shape of plaster casts 
and little.prints,—not of very refined character, 








* From as Health, Work, and Play,” a valuable little tract just 
now published by J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford, 


it is true, but still agreeable and cheering as 
evidence of a striving upwards. The painted 
parrots and spotted cats, and red and blue var- 
nished prints, which not many years ago deco- 
rated homes of greater pretence, have found a 
resting-place lower down in the social scale. 
Our sketch (see next page), an actual chimney- 
piece, will serve as a record of some well- 
known barbaric favourites. 

We may safely anticipate that great benefits 
will result from the labours of the various 
Officers of Health, who have been appointed 
under the Metropolitan Management Act. We 
have before us a very satisfactory preliminary 
report from the medical officer of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, Dr. Barnes, wherein he justly 
asserts that,— 


“ Tt is impossible to call into action such a 
well-devised sanitary administration as will 
effect material diminution in the rate of sickness 
and mortality im a district, which will not part 

assu increase the value of the property, and 

the burdens w it. To communities, 
as well as to individuals, there is nothing so 
expensive, so fatal to prosperity, as sickness. 
To a productive and labouring community, such 
as that of Shoreditch, health is the chief estate. 
If we observe the analogy that exists between 


destitute, and they were taking their rest upon | the welfare of an individual and the welfare of 


a community—and the analogy is so true that 
it is the basis of all sound political economy and 
good government—do we not find that in the 
case of sickness in an individual, if one organ 
is diseased, increased labour is thrown upon the 
rest, that the functions of all are disturbed 
and weakened, and that the whole system 
suffers? A community is but a system of indi- 
viduals : if, therefore, one portion of that system 
be disabled by sickness, every other portion 
will feel the blow; the whole community will 
be taxed to support that part which is rendered 
incapable of supporting itself.” 


It is, as we have again and again said, a plain 
matter of self-interest, as well as a solemn 
obligation, to exercise the most vigilant care in 
preserving to the poor their only worldly pos- 
session—their health and capacity for self- 
support. 

The area of Shoreditch comprises 646 statute 
acres, or about one square mile ; and Dr. Barnes 
calculates that the entire population in 1745 
was only 17,255, if so much. Let us see 
what it is now. By the census of 1831, 
the population was 68,564: in 1841, it had 
risen to 83,432; and in 1851, to 109,257. 
At the present time there are probably 125,000 
persons crowded and compressed within the 646 
acres comprised.within the boundary of 1745. 


The Report says :—* There is a constant and 
rapid flow of population into Shoreditch. It is 
in this circumstance that I see one of the most 
alarming dangers to the health of the district. 
The area does not enlarge, and yet, year after 
year, dense crowds of h:man beings, bringing 
with them other crowds of the living creatures 
that attach themselves to man, are packed and 
squeezed into that limited area. The most 
cursory glance into:the courts and by-places of 


the district will satisfy us that the growth of 
the pyc has far outstripped the growth 
of the sanitary provisions necessary to provide 


for the accommodation and health of the masses 
pouring in. The progress in the construction 
of sewers, drains, the supply of water, the im- 
provement of the dwellings, is; daily, more and 
more disproportionate to the necessities of ‘the 
inhabitants. The causes of disease are there- 
fore increasing at an accelerated ratio, and may 
at any moment assume an activity and a 
virulence beyond control.” 


What is the present sanitary condition of the 
district? In 1855, the total deaths registered 
in Shoreditch amounted to 2,985: of these, 639 
were caused by typhus, smallpox, scarlatina, and. 
other epidemic or endemic diseases. That is, 
one death in every five and two-thirds arose 
from causes directly traceable to removeable 
causes ; and, from facts which have been made 
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A Chimney-piece in Plumtree-court, Holborn. 








manifest to Dr. Barnes, he is satisfied that the 
number of deaths referred to epidemics is very 
far from adequately expressing the destruction 
of human life, or the impairment of health, 
resulting from removable causes. Typhus—a 
disease really more terrible than the cholera 
itself, because it is ever insidiously at work 
sapping the strength of the community, is pro- 
bably never absent from Shoreditch. It has 
made itself a home in the parish, where it lives— 
upon the life-blood of its hosts. 

The death-rate in Shoreditch is very high,— 
there are annually twenty-eight deaths for every 
1,000 persons living;—higher indeed than in 
any other metropolitan district. It must be 
Dr. Barnes’s business tolower it, at anyrate to the 
-average which is about twenty-one in the 1,000. 
” Even at that, however, it ought not to remain 
long. Our readers will remember that in the 
various houses which belong to the Society for 
Improving the Condition of the Labouring 
Classes, the deaths last year were only seven in 
the 1,000! Good encouragement indeed for 
perseverance! We understand that only one 
case of typhus fever has ever occurred in the 
society’s buildings, and that in that instance the 
person was ill before he came there. 


The medical officer of health at Kensington, 
Mr. Francis Godrich, sent in a report not long 
ago on the present condition of the Potteries, 
where the death-rate in 1848-9 was 60 in 
1,000! the average age at death being but 
eleven years and seven months!! Mr. Godrich 
calls on the District Board as a first step to fill 
up the pool of stagnant water known as the 
“Ocean,” described by us some time ago; and 
we earnestly hope this and his other recom- 
mendations will be forthwith attended to. If 
the whole population of London and its suburbs 
were placed in the same good condition as are 
the tenants of the society to which we have 
referred, thousands and tens of thousands of 
lives would be saved annually. 

Thousands of lives! The fact is surely worth 
thinking over. 








STATUES FOR THE New Hovses or PARtia- 
MENT.—Statues of Burke and Curran have been 
commissioned for St. Stephen’s-hall, at the sum of 
1,000/. each. Mr. Theed is to execute Burke, and 

_ Mr. Carew, Curran. 








ON THE VARIETIES OF STONE USED 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL CARVING.* 


FormERLy, the only economical mode of con- 
ve ing ponderous blocks of stone to a consider- | 
able distance, was by sea or by navigable rivers. 
Canals were then introduced. Latterly the 
means of transport have been wonderfully in- 
creased by railway communication; therefore it 
becomes essential to ascertain whether better 
materials than those which have heretofore been 
employed in any given place, may not de 
obtained from other, although more distant loca- 
lities, upon equally advantageous terms. 

Before I attempt to describe the various 
ualities of stone used for architectural carving, 
the proper course of proceeding will be to give 
some idea of the different districts where stone 
quarries are generally found; and under what 
peculiar circumstances they are situated, with 
reference to their geological age and condition ; 
or, in plainer language, before you can carve a 
stone, you should know where to look for one 
that is likely to suit your purpose. 

It has been remarked hr Dr. Buckland, in 
his “Bridgewater Treatise,” that if a stranger, 
landing at the extremity of England, were to 
traverse Cornwall and the North of Devonshire, 
and, crossing to St. David’s, should make the 
tour of North Wales, and passing thence 
through Cumberland to the ee ie i shore 
of Scotland, he would conclude from such a 
journey, that Britain was a thinly peopled, 
sterile region, whose inhabitants were princi- 
pally miners and mountaineers. 

Another foreigner, arriving on the coast of 
Devon, and crossing the Midland Counties, 
from the mouth of the Exe, to that of the Tyne, 
would find a continued succession of fertile 
hills and valleys, thickly overspread with towns 
and cities, crowded with a manufacturing popu- 
lation, whose industry is maintained by the 
coal with which the strata of these districts are 
abundantly interspersed. 

A third foreigner might travel from the coast 
of Dorset to the coast of Yorkshire, over 
elevated plains of limestone, or of chalk, with- 
out a single mountain or mine, or coal-pit, or 
any important manufactory, and occupied by a 
population almost exclusively agricultural. 

et us suppose these three strangers to meet 
at the end of their journeys, and to compare 
their respective observations, how different 
would be the results to which each would have 
gtrived, respecting the actual condition of 

England. The first would represent it as a 





* Tre substance of a lecture delivered by Mr. C. H. Smith, at 








the Architectural Museum, Canon-row, on Monday, the 26th May. 


thinly peopled region of barren mountains ; the 
second, as a land of rich pastures, crowded 
with a flourishing population of manufacturers ; 
the third, as a — cornfield, occupied by per- 
sons almost exclusively engaged in the pursuits 
of husbandry. 

There is much truth in these remarks of Dr. 
Buckland; and it leads us to inquire into the 
cause of such very different occupations of the 
inhabitants. 

Without travelling through the length and 
breadth of the land, we may take a general 
survey of England, by a glance at a geological 
map; by which we learn that the ground, a 
little beneath the vegetable soil, is composed of 
various sorts of rocks, arranged in stripes of 
different widths, which may readily be distin- 

ished from each other by certain peculiarities. 
[ England, these stripes take a general direc- 
tion from north-east to south-west, and are 
somewhat parallel to the general line of hills. 
The origin, on order, and arrange- 
ment of these rocky masses, form the basis of 
geological science. : 

I shall endeavour to explain the outline of 
that part of the leading doctrines of gooey as 
they are now generally admitted, which will be 
sufficient for our present purpose. In giving 
this outline, it is only to render my description 
of some of the principal stone districts more 
intelligible. If therefore some of my state- 
ments appear startling, and gr even impro- 
bable, as they are very likely to do, to those 
who come fresh to the consideration of the 
subject, they must either give me credit for 
advancing nothing but what is now admitted by 
men of science, as an established truth, or they 
must take the trouble to investigate the subject 
for themselves, and satisfy their doubts, by ap- 
plying at the original sources of information. 

In travelling along a line of railway, where 
there are occasionally deep cuttings, or if we 
notice high cliffs by the sea-side, we observe 
heaps of gravel, sand, clay, and different kinds 
of stone, to all appearance as if chance only ha 
tossed them ogee in a confused heap. Ye 
amidst all this apparent confusion, geologists 
have discovered a certain degree of order pre- 
vailing; and that among these immense masses 
of rocks, broken and disturbed though they be, 
a regular succession is observed, which is ~ a 
the same in all countries; and whore hv 
original position has undergone great su od 
quent disturbance, there still remain proo 
of the order that once reigned. There are 0 
conflicting laws in the material world ; laws as 
fixed and immutable prevail in the disposition 
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— 
of rocks, as in all other of —_— ehggr = 

the same = appears to be 
el and must therefore depend upon general 
causes, Which have on all occasions exerted the 
same influence from one extremity of the earth 
to the other. That which now appears to have 
been ordered for the wisest purposes, was, in 
ruder times, degraded by the misapplied title of 
« chaos.” 

There is much evidence to render it probable, 
that the entire materials of the great globe we 
inhabit, were at one time in a fluid state; and 
that the cause of this fluidity was heat. Upon 
cooling, the first result would be, the formation 
of various crystalline rocks of the granitic series, 
around an incandescent centre of melted matter. 
The gradations are innumerable which connect 
the infinite varieties of granite, porphyry, and 
basalt, with the lavas that are at this day ejected 
by volcanoes. This hypothesis is now admitted 
by the common consent of nearly all modern 
geologists and chemists. 

Living, as each man does, but a comparatively 
short period, and seeing but a very small portion 
of the surface of the earth at any one time, it is 
somewhat difficult to conceive that the action of 
volcanoes and earthquakes can have had a gene- 
ral effect in changing the position of land and 
water. We occasionally hear of a volcanic erup- 
tion or an earthquake, and for the most, part 
look upon it as something partial, confined to a 
certain district, and, on the whole, as unimpor- 
tant to the rest of the world. There is, how- 
ever, strong reason to believe that volcanoes and 
earthquakes are the operations of a power which 
is everywhere present beneath the ground, in 

which we all have an interest ; and te which we 
must ascribe the circumstance of the Jand being 
raised above the waters, as well as the undula- 
tions of hill and dale. Such operations may have 
been more violent and extensive in earlier times 
than at present ; although an apparently insig- 
nificant cause will produce a very surprising 
effect, if frequently repeated during a long suc- 
cession of ages. 

The first part in classification is the division 
of rocks into three great groups: the crystalline 
or igneous, sedimentary or aqueous, volcanic or 
lava, &e. 

By heat, under great pressure, dark limestones, 
replete with shells and corals, may be converted 
into white statuary marble; and hard clays into 
slates of various kinds, all signs of organic re- 
mains having been obliterated ; these are inter- 
mediate or altered rocks. 


The very lowest sedimentary rocks, such as |’ 


slate, contain no traces of inhabitants of the 
seas, in which they were accumulated; it is 
supposed that the heat during those periods 
must have been adverse to animal existence. 

We are apt to regard the earthy foundation, 
on which the architect raises an edifice, as a 
specimen of duration and stability ; but proofs 
of violent disturbances are conspicuous in every 
locality. All the materials of the sedimentary 
rocks appear to have been, originally, gradually 
deposited in nearly horizontal strata, at the 
bottom of the ocean, or at the bottom of inland 
seas, lakes, or estuaries. Thus formed, the 
collective heap remained in a state of perfect 
quiescence, while it became somewhat indurated 
into amass. From the numerous contortions, 
and generally more or less inclined positions of 
strata in all countries, there cannot be a doubt 
of our islands and continents having been 
heaved up from the bed of the sea, by some 
violent terrestrial commotion, which has, in 
many cases, placed the rocks at a very cén- 
siderable elevation above the waters. “Many 
terrible convulsions have repeatedly broken up 
the surface of our earth, during which land 
and water have alternately been uppermost. 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have evidently 
ba ergone many submersions and elevations, 

fore they rose from the mighty deep in their 
present natural condition. How long these 
Surprising operations were in progress, or how 
many ages elapsed in a state of comparative 
tranquillity, between one terraqueous convulsion 
and another, is a question, among many more, 
which sets our researches at defiance ; for con- 
jectures are endless; even the labours of the 
wisest men afford but a glimmering light to 





direct us in traci such wonders of Almighty 
power, But of this we are certain, that the! 


solid earth may at one time form the depths 
over which the stormy billows wave, at another 
time may be elevated, and become dry land, 
where corn may wave, where the loveliest 
flowers may be organised and fructified, and the 
lofty patriarchs of the forest upheld for the 
nourishment and enjoyment of numerous tribes 
of the higher orders of animals. All is in a 
state of mutation. Nothing is more evident to 
geologists than a perpetual series of alterations ; 
there can be discovered no vestige of a begin- 
ning, no prospect of an end. 

The solid earth, which now appears above the 
surface of the sea, with its stores of organic 
remains, may be compared to a large collection 
of authentic records, that will reveal to man, 
whenever he may be capable of rightly inter- 
preting it, a continued narrative of events, 
which commenced at a period indefinitely remote, 
and probably succeeded each other after inter- 
vals of vast duration. Unlike the records of 
human transactions, these are not liable to the 
suspicion of having been forged or mystified 
through intention or ignorance. In them we 
have neither io fear the dishonesty of artful 
statesmen, nor the blunders of unlettered and 
wearied transcribers. As the Nineveh marbles 
record the existence of a civilized people on the 
banks of the Tigris, in remote ages, so the shells 
entombed in solid stone, at the summit of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, attest that there was a time 
when the rocks of those mountains occupied the 
bottom of a sea that was peopled by numerous 
species of animals, differing in many respects 
from any which now exist. 

As far as we know at present, granite is sup- 

posed to be the oldest or first formed of all 
rocks, and is generally considered to dip under, 
or to be found beneath every other formation ; 
notwithstanding, it forms some of the most 
elevated mountain masses. In the British Isles, 
the oldest rocks, such as those of granite, slate, 
and certain varieties of marble, called “ Moun- 
tain limestone,” compose the highest eminences 
along the western part of our island, from Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, great part of Wales, Cum- 
berland, and the western portion of Scotland. 
The mountains of Snowdon and Skiddaw are 
composed of rocks very low in the series; 
whereas, the marsh lands of Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridge, Essex, and many other parts on the 
eastern side of England, which are scarcely 
above the level of the sea, are composed chiefly 
of gravel, sand, clay, and the most recent 
geological formations. 
Granite is generally considered to be a mix- 
ture of three substances, quartz, felspar, and 
mica, in various proportions. Occasionally, one 
or other of these bodies is altogether absent. 
Felspar colours the red granite, black mica 
the grey. 

In speaking of sedimentary rocks, it is neces- 
sary first to show how such rocks were formed, 
or how stratification commenced. ‘The solids of 
the globe,—granite, for instance,—cannot for a 
moment be exposed to water, or to atmospheric 
influence, without becoming liable to decompose 
and change their character and appearance. They 
instantly begin towear down. This operation pro- 
ceeded with as much certainty in earlier times 
as it does now, but probably upon a much more 
maguificent scale. The earliest stratified rocks 
contain no matters which are not to be found in 
the primitive granite. They are the same in 
material, but only changed into new forms and 
combinations. 

Some rocks are composed almost exclusively 
of only one of the materials of granite ; the mica 
schists, for example, of nothing but mica; the 
slates and clays of little else but decomposed 
felspars ; and the sandstones almost wholly of 
quartz? Suppose that a river has a certain 
quantity of material suspended in its waters, 
it is evident that it will first deposit the largest 
and heaviest particles, and carry the lightest 
farthest on. ‘To such a cause is it owing, that 
some of the materials of decomposed granite 
have settled in one place and some in another, 
and this wholly independent of chemical solution. 

Granite is generally composed of coarse 
grains or crystals, of so hard and refractory a 
nature as to render it only suitable for those 
bold massive structures which have scarcely any 
minute-carved work. The statue of William IV. 
at London-bridge is of granite. For such a pur- 





9 granite is admirably adapted, and not 
ikely to be stolen for the value of the material, 
as is the case with bronze. 

In Cornwall and part of Devonshire the 
granite is remarkable for the superabundance of 
well-defined large crystals of white felspar which 
it contains. At the Earl of Morley’s quarries, 
in the vicinity of Prince-town, Dartmoor, the 
granite is more or less decomposed to the depth 
of 30 or 40 feet. This surface granite has been 
much used, because it is cheapest ; the result is, 
that in buildings, after some years, such as the 
Dartmoor Prison, each block of granite has be- 
come porous, absorbing moisture continually, 
and rendering the cells so damp that the walls 
have been covered on both sides with cement 
and tiles.* 

If the felspar of the granite be removed b 
the process which I have described, a rapid 
disintegration of the quartz and mica must 
readily take place, leaving the quartz grains, or 
silicious sand and mica entirely separated from 
the clay and alkaline salts of the decomposed 
felspar. If sufficient time be allowed, the sand 
will ultimately become indurated into compact 
sandstone. ‘This process of decomposition and 
partial induration must have gone on to an 
enormous extent, and continued through a vast 
period of ages, in order to have produced all the 
sandstone rocks which now constitute so large a 
portion of the earth’s surface. 

All sedimentary or aqueous rocks appear to 
have been forened either entirely under water or 
by frequent alternations of wet and dry. Sand- 
stones frequently present a laminated structure, 
as if by the overflow and recession of a tide, 
which constantly left a sandy sediment, with 
minute plates of mica from the decomposed 
granite. These plates, being thin compared with 
their size, are almost invariably found with their- 
flat surfaces parallel to the lamination; thus 
indicating the bed-way of a stone, by their pre-. 
senting a spangled or glittering appearance 
when viewed in a direction to reflect the light ;: 
an effect not to be met with on viewing a sur- 
face across the strata. 


There is one peculiarity in the sandstones: 


which I think deserves notice, that is, the labour 
of converting them to decorative purposes: 
architectural ornaments, whether mouldings, 
carvings, or other decorations required to be 
well executed—particularly if on a small scale,— 
will unavoidably occupy much time if carved in 
sandstone, on account of the nature of the 
material, which is so destructive to edge-tools. 
In confirmation of this assertion, it is necessary 
to remark that the only material for sharpening 
edge-tools is sandstone, either as a hone or- 
Turkey-stone used by joiners and cabinetmakers,. 
grind-stone, scythe-stone, and many more, all of 
which are of a sharp sandy texture. Therefore, 
it is easy to conceive that the same kind of 
stone which is experimentally found to sharpen 
tools most expeditiously will also be the readiest 
to destroy their cutting edge, and thereby not 
only retard the progress of the workman, but 
occupy his time in frequently re-sharpening 
them. Quartz is one of the hardest substances 
in nature,—much harder than steel; therefore, - 
instead of the chisels cutting the stone, the 
stone cuts the chisels, and a portion of the steel 
is left upon the stone after every blow. The 
actual effect of the tools on sandstone is to 
force the grains to separate from each other by 
concussion, for it is impossible to cut a hard 


{substance with a comparatively soft instru- 


ment. 
LIMESTONE. 


The term limestone in its most extensive 
meaning, is one of the most abundant substances 
in the creation. Fish shells, corals of all kinds, 
and the remains of crustaceous,animals, altered 
and modified in a thousand diffdent ways, in the 
great laboratory of nature, constitute, almost 
exclusively, the calcareous rocks which form 
about an eighth part of the external crust of the 
globe. A minute fragment of chalk, of Portland 
or Bath stone, or of many varieties of marble, 
when highly magnified, presents unquestionable 
proofs of its having originated from the ani- 
mated productions of the waters. Limestone 








* Felspar is a d posing subst A few miles north of 
Plymouth the streams have a milky appearance, This produces 
clay for china and porcelain, to be seen at the Museum in Jermyn- 
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that is hard enough to receive a good polish is 
usually denominated “ marble,” although it may 
possess no chemical qualities but such as are 
common to all calcareous earths. 

The oolitic rocks traverse England from the 
coast of Dorsetshire to the extremity of York- 
shire ; in many places affording prodigious quan- 
tities of cxnaltoat stone, fit for buildings of the 
plainest, or of the most richly ornamented cha- 
racter; but variations of structure, hardness, 
and durability, are found in different quarries, 
tending to show the changeable nature of the 
subdivisions, even in short distances, throughout 
the entire district, which extends nearly 300 
miles. 

Some of the shelly varieties of limestone ob- 
tained from the oolitic series of rocks are 
amazingly durable for architectural works; but 
they are generally of toa coarse a texture, and 
the shells interfere so as to prevent the possi- 
bility of minute carving being well executed in 
a material which is so varied in its texture; 
being hard and soft, close and open within the 
space of a few inches. The best kinds of shelly 
limestone are from. Barnack, near Stamford, of 
which Peterborough Cathedral and many of the 
old Churches at Stamford are built; from 
Taynton, near Burford, of which the durable 

rts of the buildings at Oxford are constructed ; 
Fram Hill, near Yeovil, used at most of the best 
buildings in that neighbourhood ; and from 
Weldon in the wood, Northamptonshire, of 
which the oldest buildings at Cambridge are 
constructed: all these are merely varieties of 
the oolitic rocks. 

Many quarries of excellent free working lime- 
stone are situated in the northern part of the 
oolitic district ; such as the Ancaster and others 
in Lincolnshire, the Ketton in Rutlandshire, and 
many more ; all of which are well suited for the 
carver. Most of these stones are rather soft, 
therefore may be expeditiously wrought into 
elaborate ornaments ; and as they have been used 
in the neighbourhood of the quarries during 
several centuries, we can form an opinion of 
their fitness and durability. In Somersetshire 
and its vicinity there are almost inexhaustible 
quarries of oolite, very soft, therefore very ex- 
peditiously worked, consequently in great de- 
mand. Wells Cathedral is built with Doulting 
stone, which is similar in many respects to 
Bath, and is much decayed; whereas Glaston- 
bury Abbey is said to have been built with stone 
from some of the Doulting quarries, and although 
700 or 800 years old, is still in excellent pre- 
servation. 

Bath stone is so well known that I need 
scarcely mention it. Large quantities continue 
to be used in buildings where present economy 
is more studied than future reputation. The 
principal quarries are at Box, Docnibe Down, 
and Monckton Farleigh. The stone from each 
of these districts, and even in the same quarry, 
where there are generally a number of beds 
lying upon one another, is frequently found to 

iffer, in some of the minor characters, from all 
the rest ; such as being harder, coarser, more or 
less durable, &c. all of which are indiscriminately, 
sold in the markets under the general name of 
“Bath stone,” and it rarely happens that an 
architect specifies what kind of Bath stone is to 
be used. It is always understood that the 
materials are to be of the best kind; and it un- 
fortunately too often happens that the stone 
which looks best when fresh from the workman’s 
hand is frequently of a description most subject 
to premature decay. If it be left to the con- 
tractor’s choice, he is sure to select the stone 
that may be most expeditiously worked.* 

Portland stone is also a well-known material, 
and has been the chief stone used for ornamental 
architecture, not only in the south of England, 
but in many parts round the coasts of this 
country and Ireland, from the time of Inigo 
Jones to this day. The Banqueting-room or 
military chapel at Whitehall was begun in the 
year 1619, and finished in two years. As far 
as I can search or learn, this is the earliest 
building of magnitude constructed with Portland 
stone in London, or at a considerable distance 
from the quarries. If I eall your attention to 
the beautiful carvings of fruit and flowers, 
of Corinthian capitals and statuary, about 





* Henry V1I.’s Chapel was repaired with Coombe Down stone 
between 1808 and 1822. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, I feel assured you 
will require no further proof that Port- 
land is decidedly one of the best free work- 
ing stones that can be used for architectural 
carving. The whole of those decorations 
have been finished 150 years, some of them 
twenty or thirty years’ longer ; the greater part 
elevated above the surrounding buildings, and 
thereby exposed to all aspects, in an atmosphere 
charged with smoke and other impurities. 
Viewing this sacred structure collectively, it 
may be considered a satisfactory example of the 
fitness of Portland stone for such purposes ; for 
although there may be symptoms of decayed 
stone In some few parts, the carved work gene- 
rally may be said to be perfect, although sadly 
blackened with the smoke of the metropolis. 

Caen stone has always been in great demand, 
because an immense amount of ornament may 
be executed for a comparatively small outlay. 
Wherever water-conveyance can be obtained, 
Caen stone is probably the cheapest stone that 
can be had for architectural decoration. It may 
be worked with great facility, perhaps more 
expeditiously than any other stone whatever; 
and it is quite immaterial as to the stones being 
placed in a building on their natural bed. 

Caen stone, however, is not a durable mate- 
rial, and it is advisable to cover the projections 
with thin lead, to keep out the wet. There 
have been many ingenious plans for hardening 
the surface of soft stones, but they all want 
time to try their efficacy. 


MAGNESIAN LIMESTONE. 


Without a chemical test, some of the varieties 
of magnesian limestone might easily be mis- 
taken for soft Portland stone, especially if they 
are of the same colour and partially oolitic. 
Two specimens, one from Cadeby, the other 
from Brodsworth, both in the neighbourhood of 
Doncaster, may be sawn dry with a common peg- 
toothed saw, and worked with a drag and tools 
the same as are generally used for soft stone ; 
yet both these specimens have a large propor- 
tion of magnesia in their composition. 


Time will not allow of describing the several 
varieties of Magnesian limestone, therefore, the 
few remarks which I have to offer, must be 
confined to the stone now being used at the new 
Houses of Parliament. Since the commencement 
of that magnificent work, notwithstanding an 
enormous quantity of stone has been obtained 
from the quarries, I do not perceive any mate- 
rial difference in its quality; occasionally slight 
variation may be found in the texture or hard- 
ness of some of the beds; but collectively, the 
produce of the quarries may be considered 
equal in quality to what it was at the com- 
mencement of the Parliament Houses. When 
first these quarries were opened, and for several 
_— afterwards, only the eight uppermost 

eds were considered fit for the great work at 
Westminster; the stone underneath was ima- 
gined to be of too hard and ccarse a texture, to 
be employed for superior architectural works. 
This idea was purely imaginary, for the number 
and thickness of the lower beds had not then 
been ascertained. Now and during the last few 
years, the whole of the beds, about thirteen in 
number, are worked, and to all appearance the 
quality of the stone is, with few exceptions, 
nearly the same in all of them; for there is no 
reason to suppose that generally the stone 
obtained from the lowest bed is not in every 
respect equal to that of the highest bed in tne 
quarry. ‘These thirteen beds compose the 
entire stata of Magnesian limestone to be found 
in the vicinity of North Anston ; beneath them, 
after a few feet of different coloured clays, and 
thin rubble stone of an intermediate quatity, we 
come at once upon beds of new red sandstone. 


Since the introduction of Anston stone into 
the metropolis, the new material has been 
employed in several important edifices besides 
the palace of Westminster ; and generally, if not 
invariably, has been considered satisfactory. 
One remarkable instance, however, is to be 
observed in the new buildings of Lincoln’s-inn, 
where a large Sahar of the masonry is 
already in a perishing condition. As sometimes 
‘happens, much useful information is obtained 
: by searching into the cause of evident failure ; 
| therefore, at the quarries, I endeavoured to 





j find out and examine the locality whence the'jet. By that arrangement he had prov‘ 


ine 
objectionable stone had been obtained; ang] 
was immediately taken by the foreman to the 
place, where I observed the hewn surface of 
rock, especially the two uppermost beds, which 
had been left exposed to the weather sey 
years, unequivocally in a state of rapid disinte. 
gration ; the sharp arises and angles all rounded 
off, and the weathered surface for about a tenth 
of an inch deep, was easily abraided by the 
fingers : thus affording incontestable and strikj 
evidence’of the importance of avoiding the use of 
stone from these two particular beds, for ona. 
mental architecture or sculptural purposes. For 
want of proper selection, a small quantity of 
this objectionable stone has been used at West. 
minster, but the proportional quantity is not 
more than might have been expected had any 
other stone been used. 

I do not think that chemical analysis wil] 
render much assistance in determining the good. 
ness of a stone for architectural purposes; the 
most accurate investigation of a chemist wil] 
give no certain test either of resistance to atmos. 
pheric influences or of rapid disintegration 
when exposed to weather. The same elements 
united in the same proportions, do not neces. 
sarily generate the st, nr Common white 
chalk, Carrara marble, and many other varieties 
of limestone, when chemically examined, are all 
found to be composed of very nearly the same 
elements comnoliiiated in the same relative quan- 
tities; yet we know they produce substances 
totally different in many respects. The precise 
causes of decay, or of duration in mineral bodies, 
such as building stones, are so complicated, that 
they often baffle our endeavours to represent 
them and their reactions by exact chemical for- 
mule. It is by some mysterious. process of 
nature, which we do not at present understand, 
and generally cannot imitate; nevertheless, the 
visible distinction between durable and perish- 
able stones may frequently be correctly ascer- 
tained, if diligently sought for. 

A few hints to ascertain whether a given ma- 
terial is a sandstone, a limestone, or a magne- 
sian limestone, may occasionally be useful to 
persons who may be in any way connected with 
the use of building stone. A very little chemi- 
cal knowledge will slow that there are extiaor- 
dinary predilections amongst the atoms or mole- 
cules of substances, for each other’s company ; 
one will remain firmly combined with another 
till a third is introduced, when it will abandon 
its old companion and attach itself to a stranger, 
A fourth substance being added, the third will 
perhaps, leave the first and join the new comer, 

C. H. Swru. 








FIRES AND FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. 


Tue paper on this subject by Mr. Braidwood, 
(p. 258, ante), led to a discussion at the Society 
of Arts, which extended over two evenings. 

Mr. Sibley, in a note to the secretary, said— 
“TI beg to adduce one fertile source of fires, 
that is, the fixing of the boiler furnaces of 
steam-engines, and other furnaces and close 
fires, against party walls, in which wood ast 
and bond timber are not unfrequently found. 
Under the Act of 1844, a clear space of six 
inches was made imperative, between the setting 
of the furnace and the party wall. Under the 
present Act they are subject to zo restriction or 
regulation whatever. The disuse of bond timber 
and plates altogether; the introduction of iron 
hoop bond, and stone — in their place ; 
the building of cross walls, in lieu of a. 
wood partitions, would tend much to dimmis 
the hazard of fire. Wrought-iron’ ene 
girders should also take the place of wood brest- 
summers: when these are burnt through, it 1s 
manifest that the whole superincumbent mass 0 
brickwork has nothing for its support. his 

Mr. Chadwick, c.3., in the course of | 1 
address, said, after mentioning the time whic 
usually elapses before the engines can be got al 
work at a fire, he was confident that practic 
concurrence would eventually be given to the 
conclusion at which he had arrived, that oats 
principle of all future arrangements a of 
repression of fires must be a constant supp ce 
water kept at high pressure, night as W 





day, and the direct a of it from the 


mains before the door by means of a hoe hat 
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a power equivalent to three or four of the best 
engines might be kept constantly before each 
door ready for application within two minutes. 
Having been consulted on the subject by Mr. 
Edward Rushton, the late benevolent stipendiary 
magistrate of Liverpool, and having learned of 
the corroborative example of the use of water 
direct from the mains, first for the cleansing of 
the streets and houses at Philadelphia, and then 
for the extinction of fires, he (Mr. Chadwick) 
ined his advocacy of the plan at Liverpool. 
en, upon his advice, Mr. Rushton proposed 
itto a Committee of the House of Commons, 
the proposal was received with laughter. The 
very serious effect of the conflagrations in the 
warehousing interests at last occasioned it to 
revail in Liverpool, and, as had been stated 
that night, with such an effect in increased 
safety, as was shown in the insurance charges. 
In a communication to him, Mr. Newlands, the 
borough surveyor of Liverpool, had stated the 
new practice: “ The mains from this reservoir 
under high pressure are available over the whole 
of the town.” “ On arriving at a fire the stand 
pipe or pipes are put down, and the hose run off 
the reels in an instant, and, it may be, a dozen 
jets are playing, and the flames nearly extin- 
guished before the engines have left the yard.” 
“ Serious fires are now seldom heard of, for 
before the flames can gain head the jets can 
generally be played upon them, and this is the 
only time that there is a chance of subduing 
them.” The mechanical or engineering objec- 
tions made to the application of the like ar- 
rangements to the metropolis were wholl 
illusory. Ona a and impartial exami- 
nation it would be found, that what had been 
done in some cities might be done with eco- 
nomy in the metropolis and all others. The 
present state of things—the combined pre- 
valence of defective legislative and administra- 
tive as well as of engineering arrangements, in 
the face of proved available means of protec- 
tion—the weakening of the unconscious action 
of natural interests in precaution by unguarded 
full insurance, in contravention of the established 
principles of insurance—the temptation to the 
commission of crime by the absence of proper 
means foritsdetectionand prosecution—the daily 
occurrence of fires in the metropolis, the num- 
ber of horrible deaths from them, as well as the 
loss of property which they occasioned—the 
apparent apathy with which such calamities 
were regarded, and the rapidity with which they 
were forgotten—were deeply to be lamented, 
and would hereafter be referred to as evidence 
of a very low social condition, and of defective 
administrative capacity and organization. 

Mr. John Braithwaite claimed a little to him- 
self, as being what was termed one of the 
earliest and oldest fire-eaters ; for that was the 
designation, not within the last few years, but 
something more than a quarter of ‘a century 
ago; and it was a matter of great surprise to 
him to know that the means (his steam fire- 
engine) which were then practically and suc- 
cessfully adopted and approved by the public— 
by the many thousands who witnessed the ex- 
periments then tried—that in all these matters, 
which were carried out at his individual expense, 
he was permitted to incur such an enor- 
mous outlay of money for the benefit of the 
community, without having received a sixpence 
- the shape of reward, directly or indirectly, 
irom anyone. In the early period of the build- 
ing of 
was adopted to prevent fire occurring, under 
his father’s directions, in pe ain with 
Colonel Congreve and the late Mr. Whitbread. 

t was carried out to a perfection that was 
sag unheard of, or thought to be practicable. 
b eon not a spot in any part of that theatre 

t at one moment’s notice they could 
control “ chamber, however remote or how- 
ever near, by—not a deluge cf water, but sufli- 
cient water at a particular moment to arrest the 
ee of the flames. He was disposed to 
cheve it was not to the interest of Fire In- 


surance Companies to put out ! 

evideins “ence B put out fires! He had 
the remark which Mr. Braidwood made about 
er alative interference led him to think from 
t hour the Legislature would look more into 


these matters than they had done before—the 


Insurance Offices—for he must tell them that 
in 1830, under the special request and encou- 
ragement of the Insurance Offices, he con- 
structed that which would not prevent fires, 
but would and did extinguish them most effec- 
tually, and that was the Steam Fire-Engine. 

Mr. Hawes denied tle charge which the last 
speaker had brought against the insurance 
offices of this metropolis. 

Mr. Marrable said, in the Bill of 1844, and the 
— Building Act of 1855, several clauses 

ad been introduced for the prevention of fire 
as much as possible, by disallowing the intro- 
duction of bond timber and wood bricks, and 
other regulations, and for arresting its progress 
by subdividing buildings by cross or party walls, 
when they exceeded, in cubical contents, a cer- 
tain number of feet. He (Mr. Marrable) was 
not Ly gt to go quite as far as Mr. Braid- 
wood in the regulations as to the distances at 
which it was now the law that all pipes for 
warming by hot water or steam should be 
fixed from any woodwork, viz. three inches. 
When high-pressure pipes were used, the pre- 
caution was wise and necessary ; but he did not 
think there was any occasion for such a restric- 
tion when pipes for hot water at a low pressure 
only were used. He feared that such a rule 
might be found very difficult to carry out in all 
cases. He also dissented from the supposition 
that “a chemical action took place between 
heated iron and wood.” He believed that the 
only action was, that the constant heat at last 
reduced the wood to a state resembling touch- 
wood, which was ready to take fire on the 
slightest accident. With regard to the difficulty 
of enforcing the rules respecting the laying 
hearths free of all timberwork, it should be men- 
tioned that the builders were bound to give 
notice to the district surveyors, whose business 
it was to enforce the rules of the Act. 
Mr. F. Whishaw remarked, that when this 
subject was brought before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, about four years ago, it was 
stated in the course of the discussion that as 
bulkheads were useful in preventing fires extend- 
ing in ships, party walls should be adopted in large 
warehouses, so as to divide the space and con- 
fine the fire to the spot where it originated. 
That suggestion was approved of by Mr. Braid- 
wood, po also by Professor Hosking, the late 
official referee. He was glad to find that Mr. 
Braidwood still held to that opinion, and it 
seemed to him that in any future Acts relating 
to building, clauses to that effect should be in- 
troduced. He knew a warehouse in Bermondsey 
with an unbroken area of wooden flooring of 
three quarters of an acre. There were also many 
large granaries which might be easily divided 
and fire prevented from extending. Mr. Braid- 
wood seemed to think that the large buildings 
in the City hid been constructed without refer- 
ence to such precautions. 

Mr. Charles Mayhew said, as he was surveyor 
to one of the oldest insurance companies, and a 
district surveyor, he could speak with some 
confidence on the subject brought forward by 
Mr. Braidwood. He begged, in the first in- 
stance, to reply to the observations made relative 
to the steam fire-engines. The reasons why 
they were not generally adopted on land was, 
that the large quantity of water which they 
could supply was not, in the generality of cases, 
required, inasmuch as water injudiciously ap- 





rury-lane Theatre, every possible means / 


plied, did, very often, more damage than the fire 
would if left to the judicious management of the 
fire brigade to extinguish, which was, in most 
cases, stopped in a way perfectly astonishing. 


As regarded the structure of buildings, he was 


“quite persuaded that unless the Legislature 


| would adopt strong measures, fires would con- 
tinue as heretofore. Houses ought to be con- 
_ structed on the French system, and not as they 
|were built here, on purpose to burn. They 
, were piled up as the wood was placed in a grate 
to light a fire. ‘The floors were wood, tne par- 
_titions were wood, the stairs were wood so put 
| together as to be all hollow, and so connected 

as to allow air-drafts in every direction; and 


_battened,. allowing air-vents behind the plaster- 
ing. Thus the house was on fire from top to 
_ bottom before it was known by the inmates that 


| a fire had broken out, and the doors and win- 


admission of air to feed the flames. It was 
difficult, perhaps, to construct anything fire- 
proof, but still it could be approximated to: 
it might, perhaps, be more costly so to build, 
but what was cost compared with loss of life ? 
Speculating builders, however, would never 
adopt this manner of building, unless compelled 
by an Act of Parliament. With regard to the 
construction of warehouses, he did not think 
that anything would be effectual unless the 
were entirely construeted of brick, which Has 
occupy too much room, and be exceedingly. in- 
convenient. Therefore the only way was to 
confine them to a certain cubical content, as 
required by the present Act of Parliament. 
Another source of fires was using common flues 
for close fires: such flues were only enclosed by 
4.inch brickwork, which was wholly inadequate. 
Another evil was using Welsh fire-lumps at the 
back of grates, which, if fixed close to the party- 
wall (especially in old houses, wherein timbers 
were almost invariably inserted), very often set 
fire to the adjoining houses. 

Mr. J. W. Papworth assumed it would be 
agreed that what people called fireproof ma- 
terials were literally the least protection in a 
great fire. Thus, stone staircases were: likely 
to crack at the wall and fall, long before an 
equally solid wood staircase would be unsafe to 
the escaping occupier, Iron beams pulled 
the whole building down with them, whereas 
wooden beams, sadly charred, remained long 
after the engines had ceased working; and, in 
a great fire, even brick arches failed and fell. 
He admitted that very thick arches would stand 
a great heat; but the little things which were 
now called brick arches were impotent before 
even a moderate fire. A friend was saying last 
year, that he saw a finger agp en = 
onging to his family at Liverpool, appear to 
ae » as into the flames. Mr. Piper fad ob- 
served that Yorkshire stone was exceedingly 
destructible by fire, and that, practically, it did 
not furnish a fireproof floor; but this did not 
appear to be Mr. Tite’s opinion. And Mr. 
C. H. Smith considered that concrete, properly 
made, would bear a very considerable Cores of 
heat, perhaps more than Yorkshire stone. Mr, 
Barrett had stated that, supposing any intense 
degree of heat to be generated, before it would 
act injuriously on iron and concrete, it would, 
probably, quite destroy a brick arch, either by 
disintegration, or by the arch’s own expansion. 
Mr. Braidwood seemed to think that the only 
fireproof construction for large warehouses, 
where an intense degree of heat might be gene- 
rated, was groined brick arching on brick piers. 
He (Mr. Papworth) accepted these discordant 
statements as evidence to one thing, viz. that 
none of them were fireproof in the ordinary 
sense of the word; and gave great credit to 
Mr. Braidwood for the distinction drawn between 
ordinarily fireproof, extraordinarily fireproof, and 
incombustible panes The public had cer- 
tainly been misled by the scientific acceptation 
of common terms. Fireproof did not mean incom- 
bustible, but only “not very likely to be totally 
destroyed by fire.’ Covering woodwork with 
metal was allowed by the insurance offices to be 
a prevention to a certain extent, that is to say, 
if a current of air passed between the hearth 
and the metal that touched the wood. A stone 
was equally a prevention under such circum- 
stances, but he had seen a case where the 
hearth touched the stone: both the hearth 
and the stone had cracked—merely cracked— 
and the floor below took fire, with no current 
of air between the plate or stone and the hearth. 
By the late Building Act, any metal or other 
pipe or funnel for conveying smoke, heated air, 
or steam, ought not to have been placed nearer 
than 14 inches to any combustible material. 
But this had been constantly neglected; and 
in most cases the district surveyor had never 
known that work of the sort was being done ; 
consequently, he could not be blamed for acei- 
dents. By the present Act, pipes for hot water 
must be 3 inches, for heated air or steam must 
be 6 inehes, and for smoke or other products of 


doubt on this point, and , oftentimes the brick walls were what were called combustion must be 9 inches from any com- 


bustible material; and no ventilation opening 
might be nearer than 12 inches to any com- 
bustible substance. Both Acts gave a penalty 





,of 20/. if the work, although correctly done, 


only safeguard between the public and the dows in the surrounding walls allowed the had been executed without notice given to the 
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district surveyor; and the new Act added a 
= of 20/. a day after non-compliance in 
orty-eight hours with a notice from the district 
surveyor that he had discovered the fault. The 
new Act had provided against the future erec- 
tion of such extensive buildings as Mr. Braid- 
wood inveighed, very properly, against, under 
the name of Manchester or piece-goods ware- 
houses ; and now no warehouse or other build- 
ing, wholly or in part for the purposes of trade 
or manufacture, was allowed to contain more 
than 216,000 cubic feet, which was quite large 
‘enough, for they would then be 100 feet by 
40 feet by 50 feet, equal to five of the ordinary 
houses mentioned by Mr. Braidwood. In justice 
to a much-abused body of gentlemen, he must 
say, that architects, builders, and proprietors, 
did very frequently,—sometimes wilfully, some- 
times ignorantly, sometimes carelessly,—defraud 
the district surveyor of his fee, by not giving 
him notice that work was to be done. On the 
other hand, the district surveyor trusted a good 
deal to the character of the tradesman em- 
ployed, as well as to the good faith of the 
architect, if there was one concerned; but 
neither the district surveyor nor the master 
builder considered himself called upon to 
watch the action of the workmen, and it was 
here that the damage was done. Mr. Tite built 
a fire-proof Exchange with false windows in it : 


.a bricklayer was engaged to build a flue, and 


‘made the wood frame of the sashes serve as one 


‘side of the flue, which took fire. Mr. Smirke 


built a wall across the roof of Covent-garden 
Theatre: xo one could tell who pulled it down, 
or when it disappeared. 


On the second evening, the secretary read a 


‘communication from Mr. Bridges Adams, which 
‘contained the following :— 


“Tf the Legislature, deeming it right to guard 


‘human health from unwholesome buildings, as well as 


human life from dangerous buildings, should deter- 
mine some day that all future buildings must be non- 
combustible, a great impulse will be given to the pro- 
duction of iron, brick, and stone, natural and arti- 


‘ficial, and noncombustible buildings will come to be 


cheaper than combustible ones. They are, in fact, 
cheaper at present, if we take into account—insur- 
ance—doctors’ bills—repairs—and incouveniences of 
all kinds; saying nothing of the process of being 
burned in bed, and the concomitant taxes for fire- 
escapes and other patch-work contrivances. 

it is quite true that we cannot all at once get rid 
of our present dangerous buildings, but we can esta- 
blish a principle, and, to a considerable extent, we 
can make it self-acting, by promoting the extension 
of non-combustible iron buildings in those situations 
where ground is costly, as in the City of London. For 
example ;—Suppose a site 20 fect by 40 feet, and the 
four walls to be each 18 inches thick in brickwork, 
20 per cent. of the area is lost, or about 170 feet out 
of 800 feet. If the walls be of double iron, and only 
6 inches in thickness, the loss in area will be little 
over 6 per cent. or about 50 fcet out of 800 feet, 
being a saving of 120 feet as compared with brick. 
If this be multiplied by five stories, we have a saving 
in space of 600 feet total, or nearly 67 square yards. 
When we think of the almost fabulous prices of City 
building sites, and multiply this result of one building 
by the whole of the buildings in the City, it is prac- 
tically equivalent to the creation of so much new land 
67 square yards on a base area of 89 yards. 

This is a question very imperative for the conside- 
ration of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and the 
adoption of such a principle would give rise to new 
improvements in preserving iron from oxydation, and 
possibly to some new kind of compound metal, not 
subject to rust; at any rate, to a cheap and effective 
process of bituminising, as a substitute for the miser- 
able wash of zinc called galvanising, which gradually 
disappears in a surface of red rust. The tin-plated 
roofs of Montreal and Quebec, flashing in the rays of 
the sun like a silver city of romance, are infinitely 
preferable to this. Tin is a metal not easily oxydised, 
and shelters the iron hermetically. Zinc being a 
metal easily oxydised, shelters the iron only by oppo- 
sing its own substance to be devoured instead, as a 
kind of scapegoat. The oxydised zinc then rubs off, 
exposing a new surface, which is eaten in turn, till 
finally the iron is left exposed to the full action of 
the oxygen.” 


Professor Hosking, in a note to the secretary, 
referred to his book, written by him in 1847, 
entitled ‘Healthy Homes,” and to an article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, on “Construc- 
tion,” written in 1854, as containing his views 
on the subject of Mr. Braidwood’s paper. In 


this article a section is devoted to “ Security of 
Buildings from Fire.” The following passage 
explains how, in Mr. Hosking’s opinion, dead 
heat may lead to the combustion of timber in 
buildings :— 

* Tt is to be understood, at the same time, that a 
piece of wood will bear a powerful dead heat upon its 
sides for an indefinite period without igniting, unless 
a transverse section of the fibre, as at or around a live 
knot, or where a branch had been lopped, presents 
itself to the action. It is by the end that a piece of 
wood, exposed to powerful heat, most readily ignites. 
The gases evolved in the substance of the timber, by 
the action of heat applied to its surface, expanding as 
they are evolved, are thrown out by the pores among 
the fibres at their ends, ifthe ends are near enough to 
the action to allow of this effect, with less power than 
may be enough to obtain vent for the inflammable 
gases laterally.” 

Mr. Hosking added that, four years ago, he 

applied much of what he had advocated in 
respect of security from fire in buildings in a 
new compartment of Messrs. Clowes’s printing- 
office, and that he is now applying the same 
system, more fully, perhaps, in Messrs. Berens 
and Co.’s large stack of buildings in Cannon- 
street. 
In the course of the discussion, Mr. Baddeley, 
with reference to what Mr. Braidwood had 
stated, “that there appears to be some chemical 
action between heated iron and timber, by which 
fire is generated at a much lower temperature 
than is necessary to ignite timber under ordi- 
nary circumstances,” said this fact was indis- 
utable, but no satisfactory explanation of it 
ad yet been given. The iron, chemically speak- 
ing, was by no means essential to the result, 
because it had been repeatedly observed that 
roasted bran, coffee, malt, and other vegetable 
substances, as well as coke, charcoal, and other 
matters, after being cooled down to such an 
extent as to be easily handled, had, when laid 
together in bulk, gradually increased in tempe- 
rature, until they had eventually ignited. To 
this phenomenon he had given the name of the 
accumulative property of heat, but could offer 
no satisfactory explanation of its cause. Mr. 
Marrable, at the previous meeting, supposed that 
the timberwas converted into “touch-wood”’ pre- 
vious to ignition, but such was not the thet, 
The timber assimilated more to the character of 
charcoal, and ignition took place in these cases 
at a temperature much below the igniting point 
of either touch-wood or charcoal under ordinary 
circumstances. The greatest cause of fire was 
candles, upwards of 4,000 fires having been thus 
occasioned in London since 1832. But this 
might have been expected, seeing that candles 
were almost in universal employment. The 
next prolific cause of fire was flues, then gas, 
and under these three heads alone more than 
half the total number of fires would be found. 

Mr. Robert Rawlinson remarked he felt satis- 
fied that the water supply in London could be 
made as active as in Manchester or as in any 
lesser town. The question of extinction of 
fires was most important. It was one which, 
sooner or later, must engage the attention of 
the local governing bodies of the metropolis— 
and must involve an improved system of water 
supply. It appeared there was a dormant pres- 
sure of some 150 feet—that is, 150 feet head; 
but, by reason of friction and exhaustion, there 
was little or no active head. Water under the 
present system would not rise from the mains 
more than a few feet. It was a question well 
deserving consideration, as to whether some 
means could not be adopted to make the present 
mains answer the nigra required. ‘ Head,” 
or pressure, was lost by length of main, by 
bends, and by any obstruction causing friction. 
A length of parallel main might have 150 feet 
head at one end, and might only have a few feet 
of working or active pressure for fire purposes 
at the other end. By the erection of what he 
would call towers or reservoirs of equilibrium, a 
more even, regular, and effective pressure might 
be established. The capacities of pipes varied 
as the squares of their diameters, and their deli- 
very about as the square root of the head, 
mints friction. Water would, under the most 
favourable circumstances, rise through the 
atmosphere in a jet to a height of about two- 
thirds the head; that is, from 135 feet head, a 
jet should rise 90 feet. Friction would reduce 








this. Mr. Beardmore, in his valuable hydraulic 
tables, detailed experiments with pipes under 
several conditions as to diameter, ~ h 
main, and head, giving the height of jet and 
volume of water discharged. 
IN PRESTON, 
From 6-inch main, head 110 feet. 
Height. Discharge, 
With 1 jet inch 57 feet 12°5 cubic feet, 
ep 7m 64 ,, 144 = ,, 

The first being during the day, the latter during 

the night. 
IN LANCASTER, 
From 8-inch main, head 225 feet. 

With one jet an inch in diameter the water rose to 
a height of 140 feet. 

With 100 feet of common hose of 3-inch diameter, 
the water rose to a height of 80 feet. 

Before water could be available under pres. 
sure, there must be proper fire-cocks or hydrants, 
Force and volume of water might be obtained 
in the metropolis by a proper revision and 
improvement of the water mains and services, 

r. Barrett observed, that Mr. Braidwood 
had stated in his paper, that carefulness was one 
of the best preservatives against fire, and no 
doubt he was right. He feared, however, that 
so long as we continued to construct the inte. 
riors of our houses of a material so inflammable 
as timber, so long should we have to regret the 
annual loss of a vast amount of property, and to 


tion of human life. It was remarkable that 
with so subtle and insidious an enemy as fire to 
deal with, we should still continue to provide, 
in the construction of our buildings, that deserip- 
tion of food which was best adapted to that 
enemy’s devouring propensities. But so it was: 
we were wedded to custom, and it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to break through long-established 
habits. The construction of fire-proof buildings 
was a subject that had certainly not received 
that degree of attention which its importance 
merited. Until within a comparatively recent 
period, very little had been attempted in that 
way. Some few of our more important public 
buildings, some of the mansions of the no ility, 
occasionally a warehouse, and here and there a 
cotton, clothing, or silk mill, had been con- 
structed upon a fire-proof principle, namely, 
that known as the iron girder and brick arch 
system; but this system was not adapted for 
domestic buildings, nor was it altogether free 
from objections. It had been well said that 
the arch zever sleeps, it was always exerting a 
strain upon its supports, which required to be 
counteracted, and although it was customary to 
use tie or tension rods for the purpose ol re- 
sisting this lateral strain, these rods were not 
always employed, nor when employed were they 
always successful, and occasionally accidents 0 
a most serious nature had occurred in buildings 
constructed upon this plan. He could instance 
many of these, but would refer to only one, that 
of a large mill in the north of England, con- 
sisting of five stories. One of the arches in the 
upper floor of this building had settled, or sunk, 
and it became necessary to reconstruct it. 
doing this, sufficient care had not been taken to 
strat or keep apart the girders upon which the 
arch was supported. They, in consequence, 
yielded to the lateral pressure of the adjoining 
arches, and the whole range of iy and 
arches gave way, and fell to the floor eri 
This floor also yielded to the mass of materials 
thus suddenly thrown upon it, and so on, I 
succession, every floor gave way, the entire 
building becoming almost instantaneously a 
mass of ruins, and killing twenty persons m its 
fall. This method of construction could not, 
therefore, be looked upon as free from objec- 
tion, nor was it generally applicable. What 
was really wanted, he apprehended to be this— 
a method of construction that for all ordinary 
purposes should be practically fire-proof; one 
that should combine great simplicity of construc- 
‘tion with economy, so as not to exceed, In any 
‘great degree, the cost of a building as generaly 
constructed; and one that should at the erry 
‘time be applicable to all descriptions of Lane : 
ings, particularly to those of a domestic ¢ a 
‘ter. The system of fire-proof construc oa 
which he had been for many years engage my 
carrying out, he believed fulfilled all these co 
ditions or requirements. 
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HOUSE DECORATIONS IN ENGLAND. 


qHE TAPESTRIES AND WALL PAINTINGS OF 

THE TIME OF HENRY THE EIGHTH, QUEEN 

ELIZABETH, &c. 

Ir is known that many of the tapestries and 

ings of the interiors of English houses were 
manufactured in Spitalfields and the adjoining 
neighbourhood, even before the settlement of 
the French refugees in that district. At an 
ancient date the weavers formed one of the 
important City companies : indeed, it is asserted 
by some London historians, that this was the 
first incorporated society in the city of London. 
In the reign of Henry I. they paid 167. to 
the Crown for their immunities, and eighteen 
marks annually. King John, in the year 1200, 
disfranchised them at the instance of the mayor 
and citizens of London ; for which favour (as it 
is called) the citizens paid the king twenty marks 
per annum. This difference between the citizens 
and weavers probably arose from some bad prac- 
tices of the latter, who, by virtue of a power 
ted by Henry II. in the thirty-first year of 
apa were put under the inspection of the 
chief magistrate of London; for, amongst other 
articles, the king ordained, “if any man made 
cloth of Spanish wool mixed with English wool, 
the portgrave, or chief magistrate, ought to 
burn it.”* 
In the seventh year of Henry IV. this company, 
which originally consisted of tapestry and cloth 
weavers, were reinstated with their freedom, and, 
by‘Act of Parliament, put under the management 
and authority of the Lord Mayor and aldermen 
of the City. The craft of the London weavers 
has now, however, been changed, by the dis- 
continuance of the use of tapestry ; and their 
skill is confined mainly to the manufacture of 
silk and velvets.t+ 

Some opinion of the exquisite richness of the 
ancient works in cloth may be formed by an 
examination of the palls still preserved by 
several of the City companies, some of which were 
exhibited at the Society of Arts, and, together 
with other matters, displaying the skill of the 
Middle Ages. Some o thes are of elaborate 
pattern, and composed of valuable materials. 

In the fifteenth century, during the great fes- 
tivals, the interior of the church of St. Jacques 
dela Boucherie, at Paris, the tower of which 
has been lately restored, was ornamented by a 
— representing scenes from the romance of 
“*The Rose,” and by another called ‘The Love 
of God and Old Age.” On Christmas-day and 
other feasts, the subjects were changed. 

In Hampton Court some of the tapestry was 
ancient, but very rich, the lights being all gold 
and the shadows of different coloured silk: 
here some of the tapestry represents Hercules 
and the Hydra, the story of Abraham, the 
Children carrying the Twelve Stones to the 
River Jordan, and also some subject illustrating 
English battles. 

A century ago Windsor Castle was furnished 
with a considerable quantity of tapestry and 
other hand-wrought woven hangings. In the 
great dining-room the subject of the tapestry 
was the history of Hero and Leander. Some of 
the beds were hung with chintz, and the tapestry 
wrought in gold and silver. In the queen’s 
Srp pg i the tapestry represented the 

istory of the beheading of St. Paul and the 
persecution of the early Christians: the de- 
sign and colouring of the tapestry were in this 
instance distributed over the roof by paintings 
of the figure of Queen Catherine attended by 
Religion, Prudence, and Fortitude, under a 
curtain spread by Time and supported by zephyrs, 
with figures sounding the a of Britain. 
Below, Justice was shown driving away Sedi- 
tion, Envy, &c. ; there were also some oil paint- 
mgs in this room. In the queen’s audience- 
chamber the ceiling was also decorated with 
allegorical figures. ‘There was a canopy of fine 
English velvet set up by Queen Anne. The 
tapestry was made in Coblentz, in Germany, 
and presented to Henry VIII. For some of the 
other apartments the ta estry was procured by 
Charles IT. from Brussels. A fashionable design 
at this time seems to have been the seasons of 


uae The dread of the importation into London of foreign 

Pree manufacturers, and raw materials, expressed in the 
en times, seems extraordinary at the present day. 

+ Some particulars of the Spitalfields weavers will be found in 








the year. Blue cloth embroidered with gold 
and silver was also much in use at this time; 
also green velvet embroidered with gold. In 
the queen’s bed-chamber was a bed of state in 
rich flowered velvet, made at Spitalfields in 
the reign of Queen Anne. At about this 
time bed-chambers were hung with tapestry 
made in Spitalfields, of such subjects as 
“The Hay Harvest,” Dutch wakes, &c.: the 
beds were hung with yellow and other coloured 
damask, and here and there were pictures of 
fruit, flowers, and such like subjects. An artist 
called Poyntz also executed tapestries of harvest 
fields, &c. at Spitalfields. 

Wall painting in distemper had to a certain 

extent been a means of adorning English 
dwellings, but about the reign of Henry VIII. 
pictures of a more substantial kind began to 
form a feature in the decoration of domestic 
edifices. The works of Holbein,—such as the 
picture representing the granting of the 
charter to the Barber Surgeons, &c.—are 
well known. The famous picture of the 
meeting of Henry VIII. with Francis I. at 
the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” is such an 
important feature in the history of English art 
that it must not be passed over without notice. 
This picture, which possesses much merit, and 
is evidently a faithful representation of that 
important event, was at one time supposed to 
have been the work of Holbein, but although 
the portraits are all well executed, it is evidently 
the work of some other painter. On the occa- 
sion of this royal visit, Edward Hall, the re- 
corder of London, was ordered by Henry VIII. 
to proceed to France and chronicle the event: 
from this account we gather some notion of the 
extravagant extent of the decorations in use at 
that period. 
About the year 1459, one Sir John Fastolfe 
died, and the inventory ‘of his goods gives us a 
great insight into the house vege that 
time. This curious document is published in 
the Archeologia. 

At a short distance east of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, stood, until within a short time, a 
characteristic specimen of the so-called Eliza- 
bethan domestic architecture. This house, with 
its “ bow” windows quaintly glazed, the carved 
brackets, cornices, and other devices, had a 
pleasant look from the Thames, and led the 
thoughts of many to those bygone days when 
“Queen Bess” kept court at Christmas and 
other times in the palace of older date than the 
present. The interior of this house had been 
little interfered with : the staircase was of good 
proportion, and richly adorned with varied 
ornamentation of the time. There was, as is the 
case of the houses of this period generally, a 
judicious arrangement for lighting, which at 
most parts of the day caused broad lights or 
shadows. The walls were partly panelled, and 
unfortunately the rich-coloured oak was painted 
white: the dining-room, which, by its ype 

roportions, looked longer than it actually was, 
hted by the bow-windows towards the 
Thames, was hung with tapestry of very choice 
colour and design. The mantelpiece was hand- 
some, and the tapestry, without any addition of 
pictures, common trophies of the chase, or 
other matters, was quite sufficient to take away 
from any idea of bareness, or want of furnish- 
ing. The general colour of the tapestry was a 
deep greenish grey: the forest trees, reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling, were boldly drawn. 
Here and there were subdued tints of sky, 
hunters, and dogs; silver grey colours, on 
branches and varieties of foreground, and 
borders of scroll-work. The ceiling had 
been gilt, and delicately emblazoned ; the win- 
dows, no doubt, partly filled with coloured 
lass. The modern Turkey carpet was a great 
improvement upon the rush-covered floors of 
other times; and the room, when we saw 
it, notwithstanding the introduction of some 
modern furniture, presented a picture of rare 
harmony. Some of the other rooms in this old 
house were also hung with tapestry, equally 
interesting. It was with regret when we went 
past one day, and found the bow-window, 
carvings, and tapestry all gone. 

There are still some very large and elaborately- 
wrought tapestries hanging on the walls of the 
Governors’ Room in the Charter-house. One 


to Solomon. The grouping of this is excellent. 
The figure of the queen a strong resem- . 
blance to Mary Stuart, and observers of these 
matters suggest that King Solomon was intended 
to represent the unfortunate Howard, who 
came to his end in consequence of his attach- 
ment to the cause of the Queen of Scotland. 
The mantel-piece in this room is of great size, 
and elaborately wrought into panels, which are 
ag gre with various subjects. 

About 1666, the famous Gobelin tapestry 
was established, under the protection of the 
French Government. Designs were pre 
for these works by Raffaelle, and other Italian 
artists. 

Portraits, generally of | size, and paint- 
ings, soon after the saacal ae Elizabeth, 
be to displace the wrought hangings, 
and we find them in such places as the Guard- 
room of Lambeth Palace, hung side by side, 
in carved gilt frames, above the wood panelling, 
relieved by a stone-coloured tint. 

After the disuse, in a great measure, of 
tapestry, distemper and other paintings came 
much into use, and had, no doubt, to a certain 
extent, a good effect on English art and taste. 
The old apartments, staircase, and entrance- 
hall of the old British Museum were character- 
istic examples of the art decoration of several 
noble houses erected in England during the 
reigns of William ITI. and Queen Anne, and 
which consisted of paintings in dead colour, of 
subjectsfrom the heathen mythology, Roman his- 
tory, architectural devices, &c. many of which were 
also executed under the direction of Sir James 
Thornhill. The smoky atmosphere of London 
was sadly against this kind of ornament, which 
soon became dingy and indistinct. Many of 
our readers will remember the staircase of 
Montague House, when time, had turned the 
wall pictures to a dirty brown colour, which 
harmonized with the two decayed and shabby- 
looking giraffes which used to stand there. So 
indistinct.had these works of art become, that 
it needed sharp eyes to discover that the paint- 
9 at the sides represented Cesar and his 
military retinue, the chiefs of the provinces he 
had in part subdued attending en him, and 
others on their knees imploring his assistance 
and protection. In one compartment were the 
feasts and sacrifices of Bacchus. In another, 
the rivers Nile and Tiber were represented b 
gigantic figures, emblematically ornamented, 
thrown out by a background of landscapes and 
pieces of classic architecture. On the ceiling 
were represented Phaeton, Pheebus, Diana, Juno, 
and other figures. 

Further on Phaeton was shown driving the 
sun’s chariot, accompanied by the hours in the 
form of women. itime was represented by 
Saturn ; Eternity, by a female figure holding a 
serpent, near whom was Cybele, the goddess of 
the earth. 

After the time of Queen Anne and George I. 
wall-hangings went out of use; and, amongst 
the wealthy, engraved prints and pictures served 
to some extent to supply their place. The 
effect of the distribution of engraved prints was 
of so much importance to English art and 
English house-furnishing, that we will reserve 
the subject for another paper, and meanwhile 
observe that about forty years since the houses 
of the traders and middle classes, particular] 
in the provinces, were chiefly coloured wit 
simple washings of rose pink, whitening, &c. 
sized. Many of our readers will remember the 
whitewash mania which periodically seized the 
woman kind (as Mr. Oldbuck calls them) : those 
of experience knew by certain hints when these 
vigorous operations were likely to take place, 
and endeavoured without effect to put off the 
day when the house would be upset from top 
to bottom. 

At this time, in the houses inhabited by the 
class to whom we have referred, the pictures 
were of a very inferior description, consisti 
very often of rude sporting subjects, and coloure 
and plain engravings of battles by sea and land. 
In the dwellings of those not particularly taste- 
ful, common prints were often framed. by a sort 
of margin of the list torn off the edges of 
woollen cloth tacked to the walls. There 
were some pictures at this time, and for 
several years afterwards, greatly in use, and 
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harmonious in colour. These often consisted of 
Scripture subjects, naval and military trophies 
supported by Nelson and Wellington, and an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. ‘These are still 
to be met with in many houses, particularly in 
the country. These pictures, generally framed 
in black, were produced by transferring an 
impression from a copper plate on thin 
thin paper to glass plates, in the same way as 
designs are transferred to pottery. The out- 
liné and shadowing of the print is soon dried 
upon the glass, and then the colours mixed with 
oil or varnish are laid in their proper places. 
The great bulk of coloured prints at present 
in use are very indifferent. 








INFORMATION FOR ENGINEERS.* 


One day, some eighteen or twenty years ago 
the singular spectacle — be seen by the 
inhabitants of a certain inland town, of a ship 
progressing through the streets towards its own 
proper element. What combination of resources 
was required to get the novel freight to the 
nearest water-way ; or how then to pass it over 
weirs, or through locks planned with reference to 
canal-hoats, and to launch the vessel unstrained, 
in the Irish Channel, we ate now unable to call 
to mind. The story, however, would mark the 
character of one of those tentative efforts which 
My. Fairbairn was making at Manehester, and 
which were consummated at his works at Mill- 
wall, in the construction of sea-going vessels of a 
class involving the largest dimensions,the 
largest, at least, until, on the site of other 
achievements, rose the frame of a ship more 

igantic than the works in naval architecture of 
the Egyptians,—indeed, a future very “Triton 
among the minnows.” From the iron canal- 
boats that one used somewhat to wonder at, in 
the youth of our, and the country’s, naval expe- 
rience, down to the last forging link in this iron 
chain, how wonderful is not merely the material 
result, but the debt which is illustrated as due 
to seience ? Mr. Fairbairn had need to advocate 
the value of abstract science and theory,—for 
the hearing of a country or a or which 
leaves the investigations to the accidental con- 
junction of pecuniary means and inquiring spirit; 

ut he had none, for the information of his 
northern compatriotes, to whom his own prac- 
tical illustrations of the truth which he advanees, 
are known in many departments of engineering 
construction touched upon in his lectures, other 
than iron-ship building. The experiments on 
hot and cold-blast iron ; those of Mr. Hodgkin- 
son, which determined the best form of section 
for iron beams; and others which extended our 
knowledge of the properties of materials,—not 
to mention what is due to Mr. Fairbairn in 
relation to the tubular-bridges and the available 
resources of wrought-iron rivetted girders,— 
are some of the things which are scarcely 
referred to in the volume before us, but of which 
the results could be quoted in aid of his argu- 
ment. 

The bulk of the work we are noticing, how- 
ever, gives practical information on several 
subjects, in which the author’s experience is of 
value. There is a little want of order and 
sequence as the subjects stand in the book 
itself,—perhaps resulting from the original 
arrangement for lectures. But matter is there, 
as interesting to atchitects as to mechaiieal 
engineers; and there will be no imputation on 
the score of putting it forward as “useful in- 
formation.” It is valuable occasionally in these 
days, to get words from him who has known 
something of acty. 

The “lectures” relate primarily to the con- 
struction of boilers and to boiler explosions, as 
well as to the properties of steam; and also 
treat of the consumption and economy of fuel, 
and prevention of smoke, and of iron ship- 
building ; and one lecture is “on the necessity 
of incorporating with the practice of the 
mechanical and industrial arts a knowledge of 
practical science,” wherein the author adds his 
testimony as to the contrast which there still 
is between the educational institutions of other 





* Usefal Information for Engineers ; being a Series of Lectares 
delivered to the Working Engineers of Yorkshire aud Lancashire ; 
together with a Series of Appendices, containing the results of 
experimental inquiries into the « h of materials, the causes 
of boiler explosions, &. By William Fairbairn, F.R.S. F.G.S. 
&¢c.. London: Lengman and Co, 





countries (such as the “ Conservatoire des 
Arts et Métiers” at Paris) and those of this 
country; and wherein he a a lucid sketch 
of the comparative state of the manufacturi 
industry of Lancashire during the last an 
present centuries, and shows that other branches 
of industry have increased in a ratio similar to 
the increase in the cotton manufacture. In 
England and Scotland generally, the weekly 
consumption of cotton is not under 31,500 
bales. There are spun 50,000,000 miles of 
yarn per day, a length sufficient to cir- 
cumscribe the globe two thousand times : 
and there are woven by 250,000 power- 
looms, 3,551 miles of cloth per day, equal 
to the distance between Liverpool and New 
York,—or forming an annual produce of cloth 
that would extend over a surface in a direct line, 
of 1,000,000 miles. On the score of love of 
nature and art, and some feeling about the gain 
derivable from these things also, we may be 
excused for a word of regret for “the secluded 
valleys, farmhouses, and neat cottages, the 
beauties of a Lancashire landscape of the last 
generation.” Yet, we not only admit that the 
national prosperity is associated with facts as 
chiefly exemplified in a certain district : but we 
must necessarily feel interested in these facts,— 
dependant as is our own art upon the success 
of commerce. Such prosperity, however, is 
endangered by any character of attention to 
science not parallel with what obtains elsewhere. 
The great production and consumption above in- 
dicated, results from the fact of demand by the 
markets of the world; and the possession of 
these markets is precisely for those who can 
supply them in the best and cheapest manner. 
There may be nothing new in what we here 
state. But the conclusion requires to be acted 
upon. The value of abstract science, and of 
what is far too often depreciated as “ theory,” 
must be felt. Present wealth, and bull-headed 
strength can do much for the country; but 
there are resources of a more valuable doves 
tion. Our professions require better educa- 
tional systems. Our handicraftsmen would do 
their work all the better for some little insight 
into the rationale of their occupations. Do the 
ordinary building artizans achieve simple manual 
skill? Do bricklayers usually know how to 
lay bricks ? Do house-painters, as a matter of 
course, know how to mix and lay colours. _ Mr. 
Fairbairn says,— 


‘In my opinion, every one should be taught the 
radiments and higher branehes of their professions 
upon the same principles as barristers or physicians 
are taught,—and with this difference only, that no 
man should be ineligible to practise his profession 
whenever he finds himself competent to the discharge 
of its duties ;—any enactment to the contrary would 
militate against the freedom of labour and the em- 
ployment of capital, and if eartied out, would paralyse 
the best interests of a manufacturing aad commercial 
community.” 

The reference to the “Conservatoire,” at 
Paris, and its school for persons destined to 
follow industrial occupations, came home to us 
in out special field. Amongst the subjects of 
instruction there are,“ Arithmetic, elementary 
geography, weights and measures, statics, 

escriptive ceomeiry, stone-cutting, carpentry, 

cabinet-raakers’ work, perspective, mechanics, 
transraission of motion, hydro-dynamics, includ- 
ing descriptions of instruments of all kinds ; 
designing—plain and ornamental; machinery, 
jand architecture.” But, besides this school, 
used by 300 studerits, there is another for 
similar objects, entitled “Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures ;” and hence, as Mr. Fair- 
bairn remarks, “arises the superior knowledge ” 
which in France “is brought to bear upon the 
usefal arts.” 

Mr. Fairbairn has entered into the subject of 
the nature and properties of steam and other 
elastic fluids at considerable length; and he 
sets forth Mr. Joule’s new theory of heat, with 
the nature of other investigations, as those of 
Regnault on saturated steam, which he says are 


theory and construction of the steam-engine, as 
well as in the mechanical application of other 
elastic fluids.” Such improvements have refer- 
ence to the use of high-pressure steam in im- 
proved engines, “probably working from 150 





| to 200 lbs. on the square inch.” 


likely to produce “important changes in the | Progress 








With regard to the construction of boilers. 
he gives rules for calculating the strength of 
cylindrical boilers, and particulars as to othep 
forms. From the results of experiments to 
determine the effects of temperature, he infers 
“that the infusion of heat into metallic: syh. 
stances, such as cast and wrought iron, does 
not produce any serious diminution of their 
strength up to a temperature of 600 degrees.” 
It is true, as stated by Mr. Braidwood, in 
his excellent paper,* that Mr. Fairbairn found a 
considerable diminution of strength up to a 
certain degtee of heat in the more fluid or finer 
descriptions of iron; but in the harder and 
stronger descriptions, “there was nearly the 
same increase of strength up to 600 degrees,” 

The effect of rivets, Mr. Fairbairn some six 
years ago, demonstrated was to weaken the 
wee le a the double rivetting is. stronger 
than the single. Thus: 


Assuming the strength of the plate to be... 100 
The strength of a double-rivetted joint would 
be, after allowing for the adhesion of the 
surfaces of the plate .................c cece 70 
Aud the strength of a single-rivetted joint 56 


It had been contended by many boiler-makers 
that the rivetted joint was necessarily stronger 
than the plate. 

Respecting-the forms of boilers, he says that 
the haycock, hemispherical, and waggon shapes, 
should” be “ entirely exploded,”—since “ they 
are all bad as respects their powers of tesist- 
ance.” The cylindrical form with hemispheri- 
eal ends, is best for strength: but there are 
particular advantages in favour of the cylin- 
drical form with two internal flues. The latter 
form also is recommended, because it admits of* 
alternate firing, which itself is advantageous in 
regard to perfect combustion and diminution of 
smoke. In this form, flat ends will be neces- 
sary; and these should be stiffened by gusset 
pieces, internally, in preference to stay bars. 

If boilers were properly constructed, there 
would be no difficulty, and much greater eco-- 
nomy, in employing a pressure of steam, greatly 
exceeding that of 5 to 20 Ibs. on the square 
inch as adopted in manufactories. This leads 
to the consideration of the causes of explosions. 
It is to be regretted that the evidence in such 
cases is necessarily defective. Still it appears to 
Mr. Fairbairn, that many of the explanations 
which have been lately given, are without foun- 
dation. He classes the causes of explosions 
under the following heads :— 

Ist. Boiler explosions arising from accumu- 
lated internal pressure. 

2nd. Explosions from deficiency of water: 

3rd. Explosions produced from collapse. 

4th. Explosions from defective construction- 
5th. Explosions arising from mismanagement 
or ignorance. 

It is clear, however, that the last head would 
include the chief of the others ; whilst there: is 
a cause mentioned by the author, to which com- 
siderable importance should be attached, namely, 
incrustation of the boiler. Incrustation, 
from salt-water, is not only a serious meon- 
venience as regards the duration of the boiler 
and the economy of fuel, but -it is otherwise 
dangerous. ‘The deposit being an im 
conductor, the metal may become heated even 
to ared-heat ; and the difference of expansibility 
between the two substances may then lead to @ 
separation; when the water rushing to fill the 
interval would generate a large rn of 
highly elastic steam, and thus endanger the 
secatity of the boiler. Culpable neglect, how- 
lg ap ~ to be the most fertile cause; for, 
as Mr. Fairbairn says :—~ 

“Tn nine pootn a of ten, a continmous 
increasing pressure of steam, without the 
means of escape, is probably the immediate 
cause of explosion; in some instances it one 
from deficiency of water; but accidents of this. 
kind are comparatively few in number, as'we 
often find, in tracing the causes, that they have 
their origm in undue pressure, em from 
ive accumulation of steam of great pres- 
sute and density.” The construction ~ ox 
ciency of the safety-valve are therefore of We 


. . . has. 
greatest importance. Mr. Fairbairn 
figured a form of the apparatus, which co 
not easily be tampered with. But the saper- 


* See p. 259, ante, 
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yision of none other than a properly trained and 
steady — is indispensable. The opinion 





of hydrogen gas, our author believes to 
be erroneous. Gas indeed might be produced 
by the sudden introduction of a small quantity 
of pure water, in the case of a new boiler; but 
pall sor would not even then occur without 
resence of atmospheric air or oxygen, and 
ame or a substance heated to a very high | 
Mr. Fairbairn concludes, that “we 





the 
of 
degree. 


and valuable to a far larger class than that for 
the benefit of which the lectures were prepared. 
It is a significant fact, and one worthy of the 
consideration of all interested in the success of 
London institutions, that these lectures could 
be given to popular audiences. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Peterborough.— We are asked to make it 
clear that the architect, under whose superin- 


have no foundation for such a theory, nor have tendence the new church here is being carried 


we the least shadow of evidence to prove the | 
presence of hydrogen gas in a boiler.” The 
sudden introduction of water upon incandescent | 
plates is, however, dangerous, from the genera- | 
tion of highly elastic steam; and it may be) 
doubted me, the ordinary safety-valves are | 
fully adequate to its escape. The danger of | 
explosions (if they may be so called) from 
collapse, appears to be chiefly involved in the 
use of the internal flues. 

It is clear from Mr. Fairbairn’s statements, 
that boiler-explosions, which are now so 
frequent, might generally be prevented. In 
the Manchester district there is an association 
for the prevention of such explosions, and for 
effecting economy in the raising and use of 
steam. Inspectors are appointed, and the 
results of the examinations are preserved. 

Mr. Fairbairn’s lectures on the consumption 
of fuel, concentration of heat, and prevention of 
smoke are interesting as the observations of one 
to whose particular professional qualifications is 
added the results derived from the experi- 
ments of Mr. Henry Houldsworth at Manchester, 
and others. Inthe procurement and employ- 
ment of heat, there have to be considered :— 

- The quality and properties of the fuel 
used. 

Qnd. Its treatment in the furnace, and the 
‘supply of air requisite for its combustion. 

3rd. The form of boilers, and the extent of 
their absorbent surfaces. : 

4th. The concentration and economy of heat. 

And, lastly, the prevention of smoke. 

On all these points the author’s suggestions 
may be perused with advantage, — though, 
as to prevention of smoke, after ll, 
the opinion that more depends upon the 
manner of firing, than upon mere proportion 
¢ openings and grate-bars, receives corrobora- 

100. J 

Mr. Fairbairn, as might be expected, is an 
advocate for the advantages of iron as a mate- 
rial for ship-building, especially in regard to its 
greater security and durability. Indeed, though 
unable to rebut the evidence of the experiments 
as to the effect of shot upon ordinary metal plates, 
he seems quite indisposed to consider the results 
as ultimate. We find no reference to the re- 
cently constructed mortar-vessels, in which 
thicker plates were employed. The apprehen- 
sion about oxidation, he says, has been great 
exaggerated ; “for it is with iron ships, as wit 
iron rails ; when in constant use, there is little, 
if 0 fh arg of oxidation.” The point as to 
tubular bridges we do not find noticed. 

It is to be regretted that some few of the 
tables will be at first rather puzzling to 
readers,—on account of errors of the press. 
Where tens of thousands of pounds are intended, 
the insertion of a decimal point makes the num- 
bers read as tens ; and in the table of Rondolet 
and Hodgkinson’s results, a 0, moreover, is 
omitted, for the bewilderment of the previously 
not too well informed reader. But where similar 
figures appear in the appendix, they are given 
correctly. 

At the end of the book are a number of use- 
ful appendices, partly reprinted from Mr. Fair- 

airn's papers, in the “ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,” and which refer to the strength of 





wrought-iron plates, to that of plates rivetted, 


to the strength of locomotive and other boilers ; 
to particular explosions, and the means of pre- 


| 


out, is Mr. E. Ellis, of London, while the 
builders are Messrs. Ellis and Son, of Peter- 
borough. 

Lincolu.—The erection, in the new cemetery, 
of a public monument to the officers and private 
soldiers of Lincolnshire who fell in the late war, 
is suggested in the local Chronicle. 

Iyun.—The consecration of the new cemetery 
took place on Monday before last. The grounds 
have been laid out so as to form a promenade 
for the inhabitants of the town. The two 
chapels, connected by an archway supporting a 
spire; the curator’s house and offices, and the 
reception-house for bodies, are all in the Gothic 
style, faced with flints and dressed with stone. 


Pyrton.— The parish church of Pyrton, 
Oxfordshire, which has been rebuilt and 
enlarged, was consecrated on 24th ult. by the 
bishop of the diocese. The building is faced 
with grey flint, hammered and laid in courses, 
and has frequent buttresses, free-stone ashen- 
work, and decorated windows, high-pitched 
roof of stained tiles, and a bell-turret rising 
8 feet, and carrying three old bells. The 
architect was Mr. J. H. Buckler, of Oxford. 
The old porch—drawn in “Skelton’s Oxford- 
shire ”—through which John Hampden and his 
bride, Elizabeth Symeon, of Pyrton Manor-house, 
passed to the altar—still stands, and is refaced 
with flint: allelse is entirely rebuilt ; but the 
Norman doorway and Norman chancel-arch, 
with the two Norman windows in the chancel, 
have been re-erected. The deal roof has prin- 
cipals every 6 feet boarded and stained. The 
seats, all open, and so far copies from the old 
ones, are of oak, with some open carved work 
in the chancel. The aisles are floored with 
Minton’s red and black tiles. The stoves are 
underground. The church will hold 300, nearly 
double the old church. It has been rebuilt— 
the nave at a cost of nearly 1,450/. The 
chancel has been rebuilt at a cost of above 400/. 
borne jointly by the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxford, and the earl of Macclesfield, 
their lessee. 


Bucknell (Oxon).—The chancel of this well- 
known Early English church has just undergone 
a renovation, under Mr.White, and the windows 
have been filled with glass quarries by Mr. Lavers, 
from the designs of the architect. The builders 
employed were Messrs. Coney. The nave, also, 
has undergone repair, under the direction of 
the churchwardens, who have taken off the plas- 
tering, and replaced it with “stucco, jointed 
like stone.” 


Shepton Mallet—The consecration of the 
Shepton Mallet cemetery took place on Monday 
before last. The cemetery is situate in Cow- 
street, and comprises about four acres. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall, and an iron-wire 
fence divides the part allotted for the use of 
the church from that of the Dissenters. The 
entrance is from the new road. There are two 
chapels built alike, from designs by Messrs. 
Wainwrights and Heard. ‘the contractors 
were Messrs. Fudge and Gould. ‘The cemetery 
was opened for interment on the Ist of June. ~ 

Edgbaston (Birmingham).—A vestry meeting 
of the parishioners of Edgbaston was held on 
Thursday before last, to take steps for the 
enlargement of the parish church. Mr. J. F. 
Ledsam, proposed, as an amendment, that it 
would be preferable to erect an additional 


vention ; and which contain also reports relative church in the parish. ‘This av/endment, how- 
to the smoke nuisance, and other subjects. ever, not being approved of by the meeting, the 


ere are also formule for calculating the 


necessary resolutions for the enlargement of the 


strength of plate girders, which Mr, Tate has existing church were carried. It is proposed 


contributed. 
The work leads us to hope that extended re- 
i of Mr. ay ig ay varied and great expe- 
“2 may one day be given to the world. 
cordially 


to erect an additional aisle on the side of the 
church nearest to the park. Plans and speci- 
fications have been prepared by Mr. Fiddian, 


i We | the architect, and the work will be commenced 
Matty recommend the book as instructive without delay. A considerable portion of the 


necessary expense has been already raised by 
voluntary subscriptions. 

Rushall —The re-opening of Rushall Church, 
near Walsall, took place on Thursday in week be- 
forelast. The old building hasbeen entirely taken 
down except the tower, and a new chureh, much 
larger, has been erected on the site. The 
present edifice consists of a nave, 53 feet long, 
and 24 feet wide, with a height to the summit 
of the open roof of 39 feet. Including the 
chancel (21 feet) and the tower, the ‘total 
length, from east to west, is 95 feet. The old 
church had only one transept, to the south. 
Another has been added, to the north, giving 
the church the form of a cross, the extreme 
width across the transepts being 65 feet. The 
building is in the early English style. The 
exterior is of limestone with dressings of Hol- 
lington stone. The interior is fitted up with 
framed seats of deal, varnished. The edifice 
has been erected from designs by Mr. James 
Cranston, of Birmingham, architect, by Mr. I. 
Highway, of Walsall builder. The building 
will seat 413 persons, and half the sittings are 
free. The funds have been furnished by volun- 
tary contributions. The total cost will amount 
to about 1,600/. Mr. Highway, the contractor, 
added a stone plinth, not in his contract, as a 
gift to the church. 

Rawtenstall (Manchester). — Some fifteen 
years ago, a Methodist chapel was erected in 
this village, with sittings to accommodate 1,200 
persons, at a cost of from four to five thousand 
pounds ; but sectional differences having arisen 
amongst that body, ‘“ the Old Wesleyan Metho- 
dists,” there have been erected here since, places 
of worship for the Association Methodists, Primi- 
tive Methodists, Unitarians, and the Church of 
England ; and on. 16th ultimo, the foundation- 
stone for a new ‘‘ Methodist Free Church,” was 
laid by Mrs. D. Whitehead. The building is to 
be 78 feet long by 54 feet wide, exclusive of the 
portico; and in the Corinthian style of archi- 
tecture, from stone procured in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Robinson, of this place, is the archi- 
tect; and Mr. Walter Sidley, of Ashton-under- 
Line, is the contractor for the whole of the 
works (exclusive of the painting, ironwork, 
fittings, and heating apparatus), for the sum of 
3,9002. 

Burnley.—The cemetery for Burnley was con- 
secrated on Saturday before last. The whole 
area of the ground purchased by the local com- 
missioners is 18 acres; but the portion at pre- 
sent enclosed is 12 acres. The ground is divided 
into three allotments—6 acres being allowed 
to the Church of England, 4 acres to the Dis- 
senters, and 2 acres to the Roman Catholics. 
On each of these plots there is achapel. The 
architect was Mr. Thomas Worthington, of 
Manchester. The grounds are being laid out, 
and the plants and shrubs supplied by Mr. 
Stansfield, of Todmorden; and the whole of the 
works have been under the superintendence of 
Mr. J. Brierley, surveyor to the commissioners. 
‘The grounds were to be opened for interment on 
1st inst. 

Leeds.—Vhe lower portion of the great west 
window of the parish church is being fitted with 
stained glass, by Mr. Evans, of Shrewsbury, 
who about fifteen years since supplied the 
stained glass of the upper portion of the same 
window. There are six openings in the window, 
and the two centres are occupied with two 
groups,—the baptism of our Saviour, and Christ 
blessing little children. 

Shefield.—The foundation stone of a new 
chureh at Belfield has been laid. The site of 
the new chureh (St. Stephen’s) is on an emi- 
nence a few yards from Belfield House. The 
general form of the edifice is that of a cross 
(without aisles), with central tower, 24 feet 
square, and 80 fect in height. The style is 
early decorated: English. The length internally, 
from east to west, will be 95 feet, and the 
breadth across the transepts 68 feet 6 inches. 
The contractor for the masonry is Mr. James 
Powell ; for carpentry, Messrs. Dutton and 
Heald: the architects are Messrs. Flockton and 
Son. There will be accommodation for about 
500 adults and 150 children. The whole ex- 

enditure will be met by, Mr. Henry Wilson, of 

estbrooke, snuff manufacturer. The entire 
cost of land and building is estimated at upwards 





of 4,000/. 
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THE NEW DISTRICT CHURCH OF 
ST. ANDREW, LAMBETH. 


Tis church is arranged with a nave and 
north and south aisle, a ritual chancel extending 
to the second bay of the arcading, and a tower 
at the west end of the north aisle. 

Its construction is of brick, both externally 
and internally. The exterior is built with 
common grey stock bricks, with bands of grey- 
stone: the jambs of windows and doors, and 
the discharging arches, are also all of bricks, the 
arches being set with alternated voussoirs of red 
and grey brick, and the stone window-frames 
and tracery standing in a deep reveal : the gables 
have their raking sides constructed in dovetail- 
ings instead of horizontal courses, thus (A) ; the 
tympanums being occupied with circles and re- 
versed triangles (B), constructionally formed 
with red bricks. The tower, which is gabled 
on its four sides, has each tympanum also occu- 

= by three circles and triangles, with cinque 
oliated lights, also in red bricks. From the 
apices of these gables rises an octangular timber 
spire ; the exterior covering of which is of slate, 
in two colours, laid in bands, and other pattern. 

The interior (independent of the shafts of the 
arcading) is of brick, in two colours, construc- 
tionally arranged. The general colour is that 
of the white Suffolk brick, diapered or banded, 
and otherwise varied with red. The general 
walls are banded with two courses of red to five 
of white. The spandrils of the arches have circles 
and reversed triangles in red. The chancel is 
worked in a diapered pattern, thus (C), with the 
voussoirs of the window arches alternately red 
and white. 

The parclose, dividing off the vestry at the} 
east end of the north aisle, is of brick, in two 
colours, terminating in a tracery of brick and 
brick cornice. The reredos consists of an arcade 
of seven trefoil-headed arches, constructed of 
brick, resting upon shafts of lizard serpentine, 
with carved caps and bases of stone. The span- 
drils have carved medallions in circles of brick. 
Above is a horizontal band of encaustic work, 
capped with a brick cornice, and stone coping. 
The arcading will contain the Decalogue, &c. 
inscribed upon rolls of tin. The bricks adopted 
are red, and black, and a few white. 

The font is banded with encaustic work. 

The object of this construction has been 
reality of application of material in constructive 
decoration. Its cost, independent of galleries 
(which are designed to be chiefly of iron, with a 
screen-work of floriated wrought-iron, by Skid- 
more, and spiral staircases of similar design), is 
5,600/.; and it will accommodate, with the 
galleries, 1,100 persons. Its total cost (inde- 
pendent of gas and stoves) is 5,9897. The height 
of the spire is 150 feet. Mr. 8. S. Teulon is 
the architect. 

The annexed sections of brick mouldings 
from churches in Germany, are from the First 
Quarterly Report for 1855-6 of the Incorporated 
Society for Promoting the Building, &c. of 
Churches and Chapels, which also contains, as 
do previous reports, some observations on the 
use of brick in churches.* 








THE ILLUMINATIONS. 

THERE are few days of national commemora- 
tion in England. The retention of two of the 
number—the 5th of November, and the 29th 
of May—is not due to grateful regard for 
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the memory of certain kings of the house of 
Stuart. The annual ovation in fireworks, and 





















































the suspension of the leafy oak-bough, like 
some other customs, have survived the original 





* The last report of the society states, * that in the year ending 
3ist March, 1856, the number of grants made was 100, viz. :— 


I RI ss ive ctici cesscconcescccscebecce 27 
ov Rebuilding ditto ......scsececsececceeseecececevece 16 
ov Enlarging, &. ditto.....cccccccceccsccsesecsecccece 37 


The amount granted was 10,9032. This is a smaller amount than 
in any year during the last nine years. . . . . The total cost 
of the works proposed is 182,5561. The number of additional seats 
to be obtained is 20,670, including 17,242 for the use of the poorer 
inhabitants, of which 5,156 are to be reserved for children. The 
committee have also to state that in the course of the year the 
society has paid 121 grants, amounting to 15,1242. to places at which 
works undertaken with aid offered in former years had been com- 
pleted. The additional seats secured with this assistance are 
28,525, including 25,204 for the use of the poorer inhabitants, 
The new churches completed in the course of the year 


BEC cr cccerveccscccccccvccccscccceeccccsccececccccscseese 32 

SN NTN sn ccinrsenntascacddotpacs cvacepéscneses Ps) 

TOS GUMBO, BE. si ccvecctecnsecesssesecccscccccccnes 60 
a” 


significance. This year, however, the corusca- 
tions of gunpowder, and the festival of a 29th 
of May, were united in celebration of another 
starting-point, which the Royal Academy have 
well chosen to hail on their catalogue, as 
auspicious for artists. Soon may we write— 
** Rich industry sits smiling on the plains, 
Though “ Pxace and plenty” may not tell 
' “A Stuart reigns.” 

For our own art, the value of international 
peace is obvious, spite of the inference which 
might otherwise be drawn from the history of 
— countries, as sg Mi written. . 
ong ago, we compared the appearance 0 
London during the war with France, with its 





altered condition some few years after; and 





whether the progress during forty years has 
been worthy of the nation, or not, it may be 
noted that some of the chief undertakings ir 
London street architecture date from the close: 
of a long and costly war. In one respect forty 
years have not been misused ; and in the know- 
ledge of styles of architecture and principles, 
our architects surely are able to begin the 
peaceful victories of 1856, and leave a monu- 
mental London to mark the present reign, aS 
the literature of the poet’s day does the name 
of the “ Stuart ” queen. ore 

What architecture now lacks is not . 
much professional skill, as discerning an f 
discriminating | patronage,—not patronage ~ 
the eleemos sort,—but that rarest 0 
all things, the ability in those called employers 
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or . to discover where it is that merit 
and capacity are in waiting, and how best to 
use these—without, by departmental and official 
restrictions, and unworthy suspicions, damping 
the flame of art-spirit. Treat the British archi- 
tect as one following the calling of artist,—as 
one whose business it is to be something in 
addition to a skilful constructor, and a super- 
visor of accounts,—assume, moreover, that he 


"18 not necessarily otherwise than yourselves,—a 


man of honour and gentlemanly feeling,—and 
do not haggle about the reward which you 
give for learning and professional qualifications, 
—and we doubt not he will respond to your 
appeal. 
ly, however, are we compelled to say, that 
by the Government such progress towards 
good national architecture and grand public 
works, was not inaugurated on Thursday, the 
29th of May, 1856. What was done in 


the way of fireworks, indeed, was successful ; 





for we have never seen greater beauty of 
colour than that displayed for nearly two hours 
onthe night of thecommemoration. But in the 
illumination, the Government standard of art was 
of the lowest order. The public offices—“ impos- 





ing,” certainly—in taste were beaten by clubs, 
companies, theatres, city buildings, and even by | 
shops and private houses. Some of the houses, | 
indeed, with chandeliers lighted, and candelabra | 
in the windows, succeeded in producing an| 
effect which, though by simple means, was both | 
novel and tasteful. Seldom had an Asmodeus | 
so good a chance of seeing what of art there is | 
in people’s abodes,—and for us, the critical | 
survey was not wholly valueless. What, how- 
ever, could be expected from the manner in which | 
the Government ordered their part of the display? | 
We are told, and the statement is borne out by | 
what was said byone of the ministers, that things | 
were directed to be done as on former occasions. | 
That is to say, the precedent of the most signally 





tasteless periods of British art was to be un- 
reasoningly followed. Were there no artist- 
architects in all London, to whom could have 
been entrusted the designs, and the direction of 
a and gas-men? Surely, no such artists 
could have been engaged,—or they were re- 
stricted in such manner as Jed to little differ- 
ence of result. it was the show of one 
night,—it was a mere illumination; but no 
Government can set’to work a thousand or s6 
of artizans on aay old precedent, for any object, 
without doing them, themselves, the public eye 
and taste, and as an ultimate result, the nationaf 
credit and position, a positive, though possibly 


|a not immediately perceptible, injury. We are 


making no peculiar claims as to the power and 
office of art, which we might well do in such 
a case, at another time. It is fatal to everything 
that concerns the nation,—this going back, in 
any particular. It is pernicious, or rather de- 
structive, to mind. 
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Somehow, in things connected with architec- 
ture, the country is always working wader the 
mark of existing professional ability. For 
everything that is set up to deface our streets, 
the influential part of the public press is ready 
to discredit “our architects,” who have so far, 
as the nearly invariable rule, had no voice in the 
matter. 

We doubt not there is many an artist 
pee us, who, with proper time allotted, 
would have displayed taste in the illumina- 
tions. Could the valuable library of the 
Government’s own Department of Art suggest 
nothing which might have been improved upon ? 
Was the Department ever spoken with upon 
the subject? Are the differences of scale 
between parts of the same design; the Brob- 
ge oe crowns, and painted-tin flags, and the 

ile drawing and modelling of the various 
devices, to be taken as the result of expenditure 
on art of late years. Moreover, if we may ask 
questions at the Circumlocution Office, we 
want to know what is meant by Government 
illuminations of buildings. We confess (only 
of course our opinion goes for nothing 

ainst the Barnacles’) that to us the intention 
should seem to be simply to tlluminate the 
buildings. At Rome, they light up the church 
of St. Peter by small lamps following the 
lines of the architecture. The same thing 
was tried one year at the Travellers’ Club. 
Xt was sparingly attempted at the Horse 
Guards. The most effective application of 
light for ordinary illuminations, is that which 
has been made by Sir Charles Barry, at 
the Reform and Travellers’ Chabs,—and which 
Mr. Sydney Smirke appears to have followed 
out at the Carlton Club. At least, it follows 
that several modes of lighting wp the architec- 
ture of a building might be Seneuh—gnaben- 
tive of an effect far superior to that gained in 
_ chief we the — oe _— by the 

mp-man’s designs. , in the inaugura- 
ont of Peace, was the Fn architecture of 
St.Paul’s left in darkness? Why was Tra- 
falgar-square left barren? Why was no at- 
tempt made to combine the beauty of light with 
the rich decoration of the Houses of Parliament ? 
And why were the steeples and columns of the 
metropolis equally unattended to? It appears to 
us that much better effect might have been pro- 
duced by some of the means referred to, than b 
the plan of cone the fronts of buildings wit: 
screens and scaffoldings. Boards, poles, and 
ipes there were by day; and there were taste- 
ess devices b ht,—at least where these 
could be lighted. The architecture was sereencd 
off. Lucus a non lucendo, Surely there was 
dead wall somewhere in the town, that might 
have answered the Government purpose,—and 
left enough light in their rooms, to see the 
colour of red tape, by day. 

The principle m the lighting at Hyde- 
park corner was entirely different to that which 
we have noticed, and here the architecture 
appeared to good effect; and the bas-relief at 
the top was beautifully defined. We imagine 
that the buildings in the City were better 
managed; but it was not possible to get there 
from the other end of the town, and the news- 
ang give us little information. The Mansion- 
house, under Mr. Bunning’s hands, no doubt 
did credit to the City for better judgment on 
such occasions ; the Royal Exchange had lamps 
twined spirally round the columns, and its 
illuminated pe iment must have appeared very 
beautiful; the India House also had its lights 
disposed in architectonic character, the pedi- 
ment having scroll work, and festoons ran 
along the whole upper part of the facade. 
Whit, in the western part of London, the 
very home of art—the National Gallery—was 
far from satisfactory. Some of the transpa- 
rencies exhibited, as those by Messrs. Charlton, 
Allen, and Co. of Mount-street, and Messrs. 
Day and Son, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, were credit- 
able as pictures. 





Home-mape Gas.—A baker of Herron-gate, near 
Brentwood, says a country paper, has constructed on 
his premises a gasometer, on a new principle, which 
oceupies a space of about 6 feet square. He has four- 
teen lights, and the expense per night, burning from 
7 to 12 o’clock, including interest of money for cost 
of erection—less than 20/.—is 23d. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Horncastle.—The acoustic pr »perties of the 
new Corn Exchange here are said by the Lincoln- 
shire Chronicle to be very defective, the rever- 
beration of the voice of each speaker, at a 
recent public meeting held in it, having been so 
great as to render the words nearly unintelli- 
gible except to those in the immediate bre 
of the speaker. One wain purpose of the build- 
ing, it is added, was the supply of a good public 
room for large meetings. It is hoped the 
architect will be able to remedy the defect. 

Norwich—The new Free Library is now 
roofed in, and will be opened in the course of 
the autumn. 

Nantwich.—The foundation of a new Gram- 
mar School, for the education of the middle 
classes, was laid at Nantwich, a week or two 
since, by Mr. G. F. Wilbraham, at whose per- 
sonal cost it is to be erected and endowed. 


Chester.—“ We are informed,” says the local 
Chronicle, “that some most extraordinary dis- 
coveries have been made relative to the plans 
and estimates for the construction of the in- 
tended workhouse, for the Boughton Union, 
and that the discussions on the subject at the 
last meeting were remarkable. If what was 
then alleged is capable of proof, the steps taken 
were doubtlessly right; and if all that trans- 
pired as to the compilation of the plans can be 
sustained, there is much reason for animadver- 
sion. As the board does not allow the presence 


pof the press, we are not in a position to speak 


of what occurred with safety or correctness. 
When there is a studied secrecy, the community 


has a right to suspect, and will believe the | 


worst, as to motives and acts.” 


Liverpool.—The town council, at a recent 
meeting, decided to adopt a recommendation of 
the Improvement Committee, to purchase 
1,500 square yards of land in Shaw’s Brow, for 
5,5507. as a site for the erection of a new 
library and museum. This site is in the imme- 
diate vieinity of St. George’s-hall——Work- 
men have been making preparations, — 
to the local Jouwrzal, for placing the sculptur 
finials on the dwarf granite pillars or gate-posts 
of the parapet surrounding St. George’s-hall. 
These finials, which are to be twelve in number, 
are representations of Nereiads and Neptune’s 
trident-bearers, arranged in pairs at each gate. 
Each of these figures is represented as rising 
out of the wave, and grasping a cornucopia sur- 
mounting fruit: op the upper end is a cluster 
of foliage, on the leaves of which the lantern 
rests. The heads and trunks of the figures are 
of heroie size, standing about 7} feet high. 
They have been modelled and soulptured 
Mr. G. Nicholl, of tondon, im fine Portland 
stone. Each of the figures is of one bleck, and 
in its finished state weighs about a ton and a 
half. The white colour of the sculptures con- 
trasts with the red hue of the granite pillars on 
which they are placed. 

Manchester —The new circular room at the 
Market-street end of the Royal Exchange is 
about to be opened to subscribers. A gallery 
runs round the end, which will be devoted to 
reading, the newspapers being placed on stands 
and tables. The open floor below will be 
entirely devoted to its legitimate use as an 
Exchange. The gallery is reached by a wide 
and light open iron staircase. Five large addi- 
tional self-ventilating lights are being inserted 
in the groinings, making nine in all, one in the 
ceiling of each groined recess. There were at 
first but four of these lights, but it was dis- 
covered that they caused awkward shadows, and 
hence the increased number. There will also 
be lights under the gallery. The windows are 
filled with plate glass from St. Helen’s—— 
A foolish strike, says the local Courier, amongst 
the bricksetters and their labourers employed at 
the Manchester New Workhouse, at Crumpsall, 
which retarded the progress of the works, has 
terminated, but not quite voluntarily on the 
part of the workmen. The strike was not one 
of the ordinary kind between masters and ser- 
vants, but arose from a ridiculous dispute be- 
tween the bricksetters and their labourers, and 
had no reference to the rate of payment, but 
arose from the employment of a bricksetter who 
was obnoxious to a labourers’ union in Blackley. 
The delay in the works caused by the dispute 





— 


was found to be so inconvenient, that the Man. 
chester Board of Guardians resolved to support 
the contractors, Messrs. Bellhouse and Sons, in 
‘compelling the resumption of work, under the 
rotection of a strong body of county constabu- 
Les stationed on the ground : other labourers 
| were accordingly procured, and the buildings 
are pete, 
Sheffield —Lord Wharncliffe has caused several 
imprcvements to be carried out at Wortley. A 
dship’s 





' 
| 


gasometer has been erected on his Lor 
premises, and mains laid into the village, where 
the Wortley Arms and several other dwelli 
have already been lighted up. His Lordship 
has also given instructions for some public lamps 
to be erected in the village. Arrangements are 
being carried out, likewise under his Lordship’s 
directions, for bringing to the village an ample 
supply of water. 
Kelso.—The Corn Exchange here is now com- 

leted and opened. The building, as described 
a the local Chronicle, is in the Old English 
style of architecture, and with its spires and 
gilded vanes, is said to be an ornament to the 
town. The interior of the Exchange is ‘an 
oblong square, extending 105 feet in length by 
52 feet in breadth; and, deducting 53 feet as the 
space occupied by the stalls all around, there 
remains an area of 91 feet by 41 feet, for the 
use of the public,—equivalent to 415 square 
yards, and capable of containing with ease 
1,200 people. The oe will be rendered 
available, under certain conditions, for holding 
public meetings, and for lectures, concerts, &. 
for the last of which it is suited, having a 
allery extending the whole breadth of the 
interior for the accommodation of an orchestra. 





PUTNEY BRIDGES, 


THE conservance of the Thames is supposed 
to be in the Corporation of London, which 
enjoys an arbitrary rule from Gravesend to 
Staines. Its conservation concerns every citizen, 
since on free navigation and proper regulation 
depends mucli of our commercial prosperity, as 
val as the health of the inhabitants. Some 
wants may be difficult to supply: there is, how- 
ever, one very simple matter that comes under 
their jurisdiction, and that is the due allocation 
of bridges ;—first, that the design is a good one; 
next, that the position is right ; and lastiy, that 
it obstructs no way: yet it would seem that 
little, if any, attention has ever been paid to 
these things, much as they concern the free 
intercourse both on the land and water. 

Old Putney-bridge has long been the standing 
reproach of our pontifical corporation: it is a 
sort of mole to obstruct navigation, a relique 
of antiquity little adapted to vessels and boats 
such as now navigate the Thames: being about 
700 feet long, it has no fewer than twenty-five 
buttresses, between most of which there is but 
15 feet of space. Scarce a beam of its structure 
but has been drawn and replaced so often, that 
it is all at jars: still, being the property of a 
private company, the patchwork is kept toge- 
ther so as to pay a dividend, the direc- 
tory making it a point to discourage traffic 
on the Lord’s day, by charging double tolls ! 
That is, however, their affair. Railways find 
that it pays better to encourage the m titude 
by charging /ess on Sunday. 

Another bridge has been lately constructed 
close to the old one, but diverging from it at an 
angle of 10 degrees: it is built’ on the new 
principle of the tube, with buttresses of con- 
crete compacted in iron cylinders, having tour 
columns on each pier: the design might have 
been handsome, and, at a comparatively small 
increased expense, it would have served the 
purpose of an aqueduct, a foot-way, and also a 
carriage-way ; yet, this bri ge which mars the 
view of the river, and the aspect of the hamlets - 
of both Fulham and Putney, is dedicated solely 
to the object. of an aqueduct! The steees 
plying up or down had formerly difficulty enoug 
to steer clear of the buttress beams: they wee 
now another breaker ahead in the aqueduct 

iers. Having cleared Scylla, Charybdis 1s 4 
load: there is scarce room in the old hedge 
water-way for a Richmond boat: our “ee 
skiff, on steaming up, hu ged close on t 
timber ; then stopped and sidled through. 

What on earth were the corporation 
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when they tolerated the erection of a second 
bridge alongside the old one? What were the 

roprietors of crank shares in Old Putney- 
bri ge dreaming of, when they omitted, or for- 

t, or refused to agree with the Water Com- 

any, to erect a more solid and more permanent 
structure, that might have served for all pur- 
poses? Where was their discretion? Where 
was their taste ? The genius of wacivil engineer- 
ing could hardly produce a more hideous exam- 
ple of pontification, than the shaky, wavy, 
crooked old Putney! It strikes off obliquel 
from the Fulham-bank to the last-piled interval, 
where it turns again to the right, to avoid the 
churchyard, and to open obliquely on the main 
street of Putney. Then comes the new bridge— 
no, the aqueduct on stilts—which has no regu- 
lar form, nor has it any symmetry ! 

A young Todleben offers a remedy. First, 
sink iron cylinders alongside those of the aque- 
duct, and exactly corresponding in appearance : 
let the buttresses be wider and stronger, if 
required for carriage traffic: connect the frame- 
work of another tubular span (a more massive 
one), with that now sustaining the pipes: let 
the new one be used for carriages, the other for 
foot passengers. 
culty in designing a graceful finish, in form and 
ornamentation. 

The new bridge has one advantage : it crosses 
the stream at right angles, and leads direct from 
Putney High-street, nearly to Fulham church, 


but clear of it. It has, moreover, between piers, | 


open spaces of about 70 feet each. Let the com- 
anies at loggerheads, lay their bridges and dif- 
erences together, the sum will be, great public 
accommodation, scenic improvement of this 
beautiful reach of the river, and the clearance 
of the deformed old wooden piles, which have 
been the occasion of many a loss and calamity. 
At present the wrong bridge is in the right 
— whilst the wrong place is occupied by a 
edge-carpenter’s pontoon, that never was 
right; both together presenting, to forei 
artists and engineers who visit London, the 
sublimation of absurdity. 





THE WORKING EXPENSES OF 
RAILWAYS. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Art a meeting, on the 20th of May, the pro- 
ceedings of the evening were commenced by 
reading a reply of Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. 
president, to observations in the Second Report 
of the Postmaster-General, to the House of 
Commons, dated 30th January, 1856. ‘This 
reply has been printed iz extenso. 

e paper read - abstract) was “On the 
Improvement of Railway Locomotive Stock, and 
the Reduction of the Working Expenses,” by 
Mr. D. K. Clark. 

It was stated that the design of the paper was 

to discuss the locomotive engine physiologically ; 
to consider some departments of practice which 
appeared to be in a transition state; to endeavour 
to indicate how far, in some respects, the loco- 
motive, even in its present advanced state of 
existence, was susceptible of improvement ; and 
to form some estimate of the pecuniary advan- 
tages thus derivable. The three elements of 
the locomotive,—the boiler, the engine, and the 
carriage,—were considered successively. 
; With respect to the boiler, the fuels in use, 
in this country, were stated to be coke and coal. 
The author had in a previous paper shown, by 
mechanical analysis, that the combustion of coke 
in the locomotive was practically complete; and 
he adduced, in corroboration, the results of a 
subsequent chemical analysis of the gases of 
combustion, by M. Ebelmen, in the engines of 
the Paris and Lyons Railway. 

The author adduced the results of trials made 
by him, in 1850—51, and by Messrs. Woods 
and Marshall, in 1854, which showed, that in 
the prevailing type of boilers, the evaporative 
powers of - coal and good coke were as 
2,to3; coal doing mechanically just two-thirds 
of the duty of coke. He proceeded to give an 
account of recent trials made by him, in the 

of this year, with the “Canute,” on 
the London and South-Western Railway, one 


of Beattie’s een teenie planned 
expressly for t 


e combustion of coal, and the 


There would be no great diffi- | 


heating of the feed-water. It was argued that, 
on Beattie’s — an economy of 36 per cent. 
of coal was effected in comparison with ordinary 
engines burning coal; and that this system was 
on a footing of equality with coke-burning 
engines, in evaporative efficiency of fuel, weight 
for weight. 

The water supplied to locomotive-boilers was 
stated to be generally impure, mechanically, or 
chemically, and to affect very injuriously the 


the dura 


water. 
was shown to be considerable. It was con- 
should be previously purified, chemically and 
mechanically, in large tanks, or reservoirs. 

With respect to the engine proper, the author 
maintained that the link-motion was a sufficient 
and satisfactory expansion-gear; that its merits 
were not ee ; and that in the ordinary 
practice of expansive working in locomotives, 
the steam was not cut off eather that at 40 to 
50 per cent. of the stroke; but that, with 
proper arrangements, it might be cut off at one- 
fifth. He argued also that the steam should be 
‘superheated, and the cylinders perfectly pro- 
|tected; and that the slide-valves should be 
' balanced. 

The following was an abstract of the succes- 
sive items of economy of working charges, 
separately estimated :— 





By the successful substitution of coal for 


CUD soenneeshnrizuncnmare ens ereaetingate 33 per cent. 
By efficiently heating the feed-water... 15  ,, 
By the use of pure feed-water ......... 1 ae 
By protecting the cylinders, and super- 
heatiug the steam ..................... Lapa 
| By increased expansive working ...... —  u 
' By the correct equilibration of the 
QUI vcxsscccanosnicsicbhasepactauegpns | ae 


The gross resulting economy would then be 
represented, not, of course, by the direct sum of 
these per centages, but by the result of the suc- 
cessive reductions obtainable by their succes- 
sive application. Thus, after making the first 
deduction of 33 per cent. there would remain a 
balance of 67 per cent. to be operated upon for 
the second deduction, which was 15 per cent. ; 
but 15 per cent. of 67 was equivalent to 10 per 
cent. of the original quantity, and would leave 
67 — 10 = 57 percent. ; the third deduction to 
be made was 10 percent. of 57, or 5-7 per cent. 
of the original, leaving 51:3 per cent. as the 
balance to be operated upon for the next deduc- 
tion. Continuing the operation in this man- 
ner, the gross resulting economy would amount 
to about 70 per cent. of the existing average 
working charges. Allowing for contingencies 
in the estimate, 50 per cent. was adopted by 
the author as the wedhalte average saving that 
might be effected in the consumption of fuel, 
od generally in the working charges of the 
locomotive stock of the railways of the United 
Kingdom. . * 

The average apportionment of the receipts on 
the railways of ths country was stated to be as 
follows, on the authority of Mr. Chattaway :— 


Wookling: charmees.. ..5si..s55060<0000008: 464 per cent. 

Interest on guaranteed capital......... S06} 5 

Dividends in respect of ordinary shares 25 pe 
Gross receipts ...............00 100 


Also, that the average cost of locomotive 
power was 29°3 per cent. of the receipts; con- 
sequently, the saving, estimated by the author, 
would be one-half of this, or 15 per cent, of the 
receipts, and would raise the available dividends 
from 25 to 40 per cent. of the receipts; or 
from the average on ordinary share capital, 
stated by Mr. Chattaway as 3-14 per cent. to a 
dividend of 5 per cent. per annum. 


The president’s conversazione on the 27th was 
attended by a very large number of persons: 
there was as usual a good collection of models 
and works of art. We may mention that Mr. 
Charles Manby has resigned the office of secre- 
tary, which he has long held with advantage to 
the Institution ; and that Mr. James Forrest 
has been appointed in his stead. This has 
caused a vacancy at the Society of Arts, to 
fill which candidates have been advertised for. 








cluded that the water supplied to locomotives | 
|The Winter’s Tale continues to fill the house: 





| 


| 








THE THEATRE. 


The Princess’s.—As a graceful act on the part 
of Mr. Charles Kean, we may be excused, 
perhaps, for mentioning that he has recently 
presented to the conductor of this journal a 
very elegant vase of silver, 12 inches high, 
inscribed as follows :— 

“To George Godwin, F.R.S. from Charles Keau,. 
as a slight token of the high appreciation enter- 
tained for valuable assistance in architectural 


reverend the engine, reducing, in one case, | details, while carrying out the design of lacing 
ility of the tubes from eight or nine | before the public correct historical illustrations 

years, with soft water, to three years, with hard |“ Macbeth,” “Henry VIII.” and “The Winter’s 
The loss by priming with bad water | Tale,” produced in the years 1853, 1855, 1856, at 


the Royal Princess’s Theatre, under Mr. CHARLES: 
Kean’s direction—May, 1856.” 


nightly to the ceiling. 


The Adelphi—Mr. Webster intends to build 
his new theatre in iron ; but it is not correct, as 
stated in some of the papers, that the works are 
already being proceeded with. The plans are 
not yet matured. On the 4th inst. the well- 
known Adelphi piece Vanderdecken was revived 
there for the benefit of Madame Celeste, when. 
that versatile and very admirable actress played. 
the part made famous by poor O. Smith. 


Paris.—A theatre of large size is being built, 
by M. Charpentier, in the Place de Chatelet, to 
hold 6,000 persons. It is the speculation of a 
banker, we are told, and will be a fine thing as 
far as construction goes. 


Ventilation.—It would be well if, taking advan- 
tage of opportunities, managers of places of amuse- 
ment would endeavour to improve the almost uni- 
versal fault of want of adequate means of exit for 
the foul air generated in them. Science would surely 
show how this could be done, without creating 
“draughts.” Managers, as caterers for the public, are- 
morally bound to provide that most necessary of all 
things,—air that may be breathed; so as to prevent 
their audiences undergoing a peine forte et dure 
while passing the ordeal of a modern “entertain- 
ment.” Yet scarcely is this deemed worthy of 
passing notice; and the atmosphere is, generall 
speaking, in such places, so compounded of bad gases, 
as not only to render respiration difficult, but to 
inflict a certain and ineradicable injury on the- 
audience. The insertion in your columns of this uni- 
versally-shared remonstrance cannot fail to draw the 
attention of those to the subject whose business and 
whose interest it is to effect the remedy. Improve- 
ment, it is true, should not stop here, asa visit to the 
Parisian theatres, &c. most amply testifies; but 
assuredly it is the first and all-important desideratum 
to achieve; and till it be obtained, may the public, 
and their organ, the fourth estate, raise their voice 
in protestation against an evil unworthy the scientific 
progression.of this nineteenth century.—PvusBLicora. 








WELLINGTON COLLEGE, NEAR 
SANDHURST. 


On Monday the 2nd, her Majesty laid the first stone 
of the intended college in honour of the late Duke of 
Wellington. A description of the proposed building, 
with, view and plan, will be found at p. 85 of our 
present volume. 

In preparing for the ceremonial, advantage was 
taken of the permanent scaffolding raised for the 
erection of the building, the exterior poles of which 
formed the main supports for the seats that were 
raised for the general company : of these five descend- 
ing from the passage-way at the back towards the in- 
terior, like an amphitheatre, covered a portion of the 
foundations of the building, but leaving the arcade 
piers of the two quadrangles entirely clear in front. 
The base stories of these piers being fixed in their 
places, defined the interior lines of these quadrangles, 
those adjoining the chief corner-stone being carried 
two feet above the general base line, for the p: 
of showing the alternate bright red brick and 
stone construction of the building. The front seats 
were elevated five feet from the ground, so as to pre- 
vent the guards, who lined the enclosure, from inter- 
rupting the view therefrom. In decorating the front 
and supports of the awning covering the seats, red 
was used as the ground colour, the front of the lower 
seat giving a red line, under which 4 lining of blue 
gave a base to the whole, and at the same time a foil 
for the scarlet tunics of the grenadiers. The supports 
were lightened by spiral fillets of white, and connected 
above with a valance fo a Pn distances 
the supports were to y flags, p in 
of hing toe being sloped and looped up, while the 
centre one, slightly elevated, hung freely on its staff. 
The intermediate supports were decorated with masses 
of wild broom and furze, whose yellow bloom and 
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green leaves, bound with laurel and red cloth festoons, 
made a pleasing contrast. Over the passage to the 
Queen’s terrace, on the north front, a bust of the 
Great Duke was placed on a covered pedestal, and en- 
circled with wreathed laurel and bays: above, on 
either side, were grouped flags as on the other sides 
of the quadrangle. 

The supporting scaffolding, that carried the windlass 
and men that lowered the stones, was decorated to 
agree with the other portions: a ground colour of red, 
bound with red and white twisted cord, drooped in 
festoons and tassels to the flat parts, edged with a 
full valance looped up, the upper angles having 
their effect heightened by two sloped Union flags 
looped up; while, in the angle between each pair, a 
Royal Standard freely spread its bright colours on the 
breeze. The massive timbers that carried the whole 
were covered with the prevailing colour, ronnd which 


twined bands of white, alternately with wreaths of | 


laurel and bay, the general effect being backed hy the 
tali masts of the scaffolding, each of which was 
graced with standards, flags, and banners, in every 
variety of application, producing a general effect that 
was much admired by the Court and Governors. Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert personally expressed to the 
architect, Mr. Shaw, their approval of the decora- 
tions and arrangements. 

The whole of the general arrangements and 
decorations were superintended by the assistant- 
architect, Mr. Thomas Renton. 








THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Art the fifth meeting, held on the 21st ult., Mr. 
Street read a paper on German Pointed Architecture. 
He entered at considerable length into the question 
of the date of German buildings, and showed that they 
were always much behind both those of France and 
England in any new development. A comparison of 
dates, he proved, must at once set aside any claims of 
Germany to the invention of the Pointed style. For 
whilst buildings whose whole character was directly de- 
rived from Romanesque or Lombard works were being 
built in the one country, Amiens and Westminster, and 
a host of churches of similar style, were rising in the 
other. He then proceeded to show the peculiarity of the 
ground plans of German churches. Each country 
affected a peculiar arrangement of the ground plan. 
In France the apsis was brought to perfection : in 
England the square east end was all but universal ; 
whilst, in Germany, though both these plans were also 
found, the common plans were the transverse-triapsal 
or the parallel triapsal. The attempts at imitation of 
the French Chevet were very rare, and Cologne Ca- 
thedral, whose plan is obviously borrowed from 
France, and entirely unlike the German type, is a 
unique example of this arrangement really well carried 
out ina German church. He then entered into the 
question of window tracery, and exhibited a large 
number of drawings of German windows of the most 
remarkable character, among which those from the 
cathedral at Minden were, perhaps, the most curious. 

On the 26th ult. the members of the society visited 
Coventry, and examined especially the site of the 
ancient cathedral. A writer in the local Standard 
says,—“ The cathedral occupied a place called Hill- 
close, on a declivity from the north side of Saint 
Michael’s and Trinity church-yards, and ran parallel 
to and at no great distance from Trinity Church, its 
south door opening into Trinity Church-yard. This 
grand edifice was built after the model of the cathe- 
dral at Lichfield, and was equally beautiful; and as 
Lichfield has the transept in the centre, similar to 
Coventry, and is 138 yards in length, the cathedral 
at Coventry probably reached from the entrance of 
the Blue-coat School to Mr. Pearman’s house in 
Prior-row, as it is stated that the house built by the 
Rev. Mr. Bryan (now Mr. Gulson’s), was on the cross 
aisles, and near the great central spire. All histo- 
rians remark the grandeur of effect that must have 
been produced by the assemblage of three such fine 
churches, when the cathedral was standing. 

This noble cathedral was levelled to the ground 
by Henry VIII. at the time he destroyed the neigh- 
bouring monasteries, after standing nearly 500 years. 
Only one fragment remains (now worked into a 
dwelling-house) of this once fine, costly, and majestic 
building. The solemn and religious processions of 
the monks along its long ard richly-adorned aisles 
have long ceased, and its glory remains in its remi- 
niscences,”” 

“In 1649 the city granted part of the site of the 
cathedral to John Bryan, vicar of Trinity Church, 
who erected a house over against one of the steeples 
of the western front, near or over which passed the 
cross aisles of the original church: he also erected 
some dwelling-houses on the foundations of the two 
steeples, which were originally on both sides of the 


in the removal of which was discovered a great 
abundance of carved and gilt stones: of this was first 
formed a bowling-alley, and afterwards a garden : the 
east end of the cathedral had been previously con- 
verted into gardens and orchards, and the eastern wall 
of one of them is now standing on the original foun- 
dation of the chancel.” 








COMPETITIONS. 

Liverpool Free Library.—The committee have just 
completed the first stage in the proceedings. There 
were 115 sets of sketches. These were hung in a 
suite of well-lighted rooms, the key of which was 
kept by the chief librarian, and to which no person, 
we are told, has had access except the members of 
the committee and the corporation architect called in 
to advise and assist. A schedule was prepared under 
the direction of the latter gentleman, giving, in a 
jtabular form, the area respectively covered by the 
| buildings in each design, the area of accommodation 
in each department, the mode of lighting, &c. so as 
to facilitate the comparison of the plans. The com- 
mittee then went over the plans separately, minuting 
down their observations on each, and met to compare 
notes from time to time. Finally, the committee’s 
observations were compared with those of the profes- 
sional men (the chairman and the corporation archi- 
tect). The result has been that sixteen designs have 
been unanimously selected, any of which the com- 
mittee think would answer their purpose, with such 
modifications as any plan would have to undergo be- 
fore being finally carried out. The authors of these 
sixteen will now be called on to mature and complete 
their designs for the final competition. The other 
designs are being returned. We must confess to 
some misgivings as to the goodness of the course 
which is being pursued, although we have none as to 
the honest intentions of the committee. It has a 
hole-and-corner aspect, which we are not prepared at 
this moment to recommend for imitation. 


Scarborough Cemetery Chapels.—On the 23rd ult. 
the premiums were awarded as follow: First, to 
Messrs. Pritchett and Sons, architects, Darlington ; 
and second, to Messrs. Johnson and Haswell, archi- 
tects, Newcastle. Upwards of twenty sets of plans 
were sent in for competition, and the Board have 
expressed a favourable opinion of their merits gene- 
rally. 











DRAUGHTS IN CHURCHES. 


Att who have studied the matter will agree with 
Mr. Rosser in his remarks with reference to the 
importance of guarding the air under the roof 
surface from draught, and from change of temperatire. 
But, in order to do this effectually, it is essential that 
there should be not only the double substance of 
covering, but also a space of air between the two 
substances. Even double boarding and asphalte are not 
properly effectual without two inches at the least of 
air between the outer covering and the inner lining. 
In laying a slated roof, the best possible plan is to 
fill in the spaces between the slate battens with 
plastering lath, and flush up the space with coarse 
plastering mortar, before the slating is put on. Ina 
tiled roof, ¢orching from within answers the same 
purpose. The rafters may then be lined beneath 
with boarding, or the boarding may be filled in 
between the rafters, care being taken to leave the 
requisite space between it and the covering. 





APPROACHES TO HYDE PARK FROM 
BROMPTON, 


Unver the above title, in the number of the 
Builder for May 24th, there is a curious statement 
from one who signs himself “ Brompton Square.” It 
is really marvellous to see how a self-interested party 
can distort the plainest facts. A cursory reader 
might imagine that an injustice had been done by the 
very parties upon whom, for the second time, a gross 
injury is now attempted. 

It is more than inferred that the owners of the 
houses lately erected on Lord Listowel’s two fields 
have deprived the inhabitants of Brompton-square of 
;8ome long existing right or privilege, whereas the 
jexact contrary is the fact. Handsome and valuable 
j houses were erected on Lord Listowel’s property, 
{with the express understanding that his Lordship 
|eonveyed to the owners thereof all the rights and 
| privileges that he had himself enjoyed ; the greatest, 
| and what constitutes the real charm of this locality, 
| being its privacy, and the absence of any thorough- 
fare. Why, therefore, is our property, for which we 
have paid so high a price, to be depreciated, and a 
most serious injury inflicted upon us, for the purpose 





| Of enhancing the value of the property of others who 


entrance from the Butcher-rew; cleared the grounds of | have not contributed one farthing towards the large 
the ruins, and converted it into a garden, About! expenditure incurred by Mr. Elger in the vast public | the men to enjoy their comfortable breakfast meal at 


the same time another part of the ruins was levelled, improvements he has effected in this neighbourhood ? home with their families, instead of at a public-house- 








A thoroughfare through our property would doubt. 
less enhance the value of the houses in Brompton. 
square, which were erected long before the remotest 
idea of sucha contingent advantage ; but the occupiers 
of them have been deprived of no right ; and, so far 
from their being in a worse position now than at the 
formation of that square, it is well known that two 
roads have recently been made by the Crown, a short 
distance westward of it, leading direct from the most 
valuable and populous parts of Brompton to Hyde 
Park and Kensington Gardens, independently of the 
thoroughfare which haslong existed by Rawstone-street, 
The owners of property in Prince’s-terrace, Rutland. 
gate, and Ennismore-place, have too much confidence 
in the justice of their cause, in the English feeling of 
fair play, to fear that their property is to be so 
seriously depreciated, because it may suit the purpose 
of one or two well-known interested persons to set on 
foot an agitation, the object of which is to enhance 
the value of their own property, at the sacrifice of 
that of many others whose simple offence is that 
they desire to live quietly and enjoy their own rights, 

A FREEHOLDER OF PRINCES-TERRACE. 


*.* We give place in fairness to this the first 
of two replies received ; but we must add that the 
letter in question was written by one who we believe 
has no more personal interest in the matter than we 
ourselves have in our advocacy, now of long standing, 
of the endeavour to obtain this much-needed opening 
to the Kensington-road from the Brompton-road. 
Those owners of houses in Prince’s-terrace who are 
opposed to it must not imagine it is merely a question 
between them and the owners of Brompton-square: it 
is a question between them and the public, and on that 
ground alone we have urged it. We doubt altogether 
the supposed injury which would result tothem. The 
arrangement of the thoroughfares of a great metropolis 
is a matter of public concern ; and if it were not 
that self-interest itself, taught by experience, usually 
renders interference in this respect unnecessary, it 
would be the duty of the legislature to pass such 
enactments as would obtain the most direct means of 
communications for the community at large. Let us 
imagine the condition of London, or any large town, 
if the owner of each separate plot of land, on finish- 
ing his street, had built a wall at the end of it, and 
stood upon his “ rights.” 








BARN FLOORS. 


Durine the last two years I have laid down several 
barn-floors with asphalte (as described by Mr. Greaves) 
in this county. I find, however, that they do not 
answer their purpose in the most important point, viz. 
they retain the moisture, and consequently destroy the 
grain. In all other points, I can fully confirm Mr. 
Greaves’s testimony. 

Could any of your correspondents suggest any 
means to remove the moisture, the floors would be far 
preferable to any others for the purposes named. 

I have thought that if brick or stone drains were 
put under the floors, at about 4 feet apart, and 12 
inches sectional square, the spaces filled with broken 
brick or stone, and the blocks of asphalte laid 
thereon, with the coating run over it, that might 
prevent dampness. In the barn-floors that I have 
had laid down, I put 9 inches of broken brick and 
stone (but no drains). Still, the moisture rises, and 
the tenant is obliged to have a sheet for the corn to 
lie upon. If this could be remedied, it would be of 
great service both to landowners and their tenants. 

G. D. PocKLINGTON. 








STRIKE OF SHIPWRIGHTS AT LIMEHOUSE. 


AN unfortunate dispute has occurred in consequence 
of an endeavour of Messrs. Young, Son, and Magnay, 
so to arrange their times of work and refreshment as 
to enable their workmen to leave off half an hour 
sooner in the evening, and even to diminish their 
time of real labour by some ten minutes, without al- 
tering or diminishing the amount of their day’s wages. 
Simply, one would imagine, because an arrangement 
so promotive of the improvement, recreation, and 
welfare of the men has originated with the masters, 
and assumed the shape of a stiff-looking “ notice 
that it was about to be done without consulting the 
workmen themselves, a determination has been come 
to by the men, and by a meeting assuming to repre- 
sent “the whole of the shipwrights of the port 
of London,” to resist, as an infringement, not of 
habits and customs, but of rights end privileges, 
the endeavours of Messrs. Young and Magnay to 
economise and arrange the hours of labour to the 
advantage of both parties. The gist of the intended 
change appears to be the throwing of a twenty 
minutes’ interval, or what is called “allowance, 
between breakfast and early dianer, into the bi 
hour, in place of half hour, so as to enable many of 
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The men are not content to be deprived of this fourth 
meal or “allowance” between breakfast and tea, 
which tea, by the way, by the new arrangement, they 
would also have the opportunity of enjoying at home 
as well as their supper, in consequence of the half 
hour for tea being thrown a little forward to, and cut off 
the end of, the day’s labour, instead of coming in the 
midst of it, like the rest of these many intervals, al- 
lowed, as they are, nowhere but in London, and 
really not requisite for health or even rest in a day’s 
work of only nine and a half hours: indeed, medical 
men insist that two hearty meals a day are sufficient 
for any one, far less four during the hours of work, 
besides, probably, one before going to work, and 
another after leaving it, or, in all, six meals a day ! 
One object of the employers, in the present instance, 
appears to be the economisation of time; for these 
many intervals, as may readily be conceived, involve 
a much greater loss to masters and men than the mere 
measured minutes to which only they nominally ex- 
tend. But keeping in view the immense advantage 
to the working man (so often insisted on in his be- 
half) of being able to throw down his tools as early 
in the evening as possible, we really cannot see any 
other reason why they have not regarded this as a 
positive Joon, than simply because it did not emanate 
from themselves. 





‘ HOLYHEAD HARBOUR AND BREAK- 
WATERS. 


Tue works now in progress at Holyhead, under the 
direction of Mr. J. M. Rendel, the engineer, are pro- 
ceeding with activity, and will comprise a harbour 
of upwards of 300 acres of deep water, and a roadstead 
eastward of this, comprising from 300 to 400 acres of 
deep water, always available for vessels in case of their 

having to run to the old or the new harbour. 


The works involve a north breakwater, 7,000 feet 
‘in length, of which 6,400 feet have already been 
formed, in from 7 to 8 fathoms of low water at spring 
tides; also an eastern breakwater of 2,500 feet, 
formed in from 3 to 4 fathoms of low water at spring 
tides, with all the necessary convenience of landing- 
pier for the largest class of Transatlantic steamers, 
with railways so laid down on such landing-pier that 
passengers may step from the boat into the railway 
carriages. 

The quantity of stone used in the works up to the 
present time, and since 1849, is upwards of 5,000,000 
tons. The peculiarity in the construction of the 
works, which has enabled the Government to carry 
and place in the breakwater this enormous quantity of 
stone in less than six years, is the introduction of a 
timber staging, first built into the sea, slightly in 
advance of the stonework, upon which there are laid 
five lines of railway, over which the waggons laden 
with stone are drawn from the quarry by locomotives, 
and the stone is deposited into the sea at 20 feet above 
high water by the falling of the bottom of the wag- 
gons, somewhat in the same way as the “ hopper 
waggons” in the coal districts of the north of England. 

The stone is obtained in masses, varying in size 
from that of ordinary building-stone up to 14 or 15 
tons in a stone. 

The average number of labourers and mechanics 
employed in the quarries and on the railways is from 
1,100 to 1,200. 


The expenditure up to the present time, including 
the purchase of land, has been upwards of 500,000/. ; 
and it is calculated that by the time the works are 
completed, including the enlargement of the harbour 
as before referred to, the total cost will amount to 
upwards of 1,000,000/. 








NEWS FROM ADELAIDE. 

Water and Sewage——The City Surveyor, by last 
despatch, had laid before the Municipal Council his 
plan for supplying the city with water, and for carry- 
ing off the sewage. The water pipes he proposed to 
lay just under the kerb stone at the side of each street, 
adjoining the pavement. ‘Two sets of tanks to hold 
300,000 gallons each, one for North Adelaide, and the 
other for South Adelaide, would be erected on 
elevated sites, so as to supply the city by mere 
gravitation. The tanks would each form a tower 82 
feet high, the cost of tower and tanks to be 5,000/. 
For the disposal of the sewage, and besides a system 
of city sewers, the surveyor proposed to run an 
iron tube, of 4 feet diameter, along the bed of the 
river Torrens, from Frome Bridge to the Reed Beds, 
or even to the sea (a length of 8 miles), if the sewage 
could not be completely disposed of at the Reed Beds. 
The tube would cost about 12,500/. a mile. The 
iron plates, it was remarked, could be prepared in 
England. The Adelaide Observer urges the deodoriza- 
tion of the slanghter house refuse, and the sale of that 
and of the sewage to neighbouring farmers or horti- 
culturists. 


Temperance Hall, and Freemasons’ Hall, for 





North Adelaide—A weeting is reported in the 
Adelaide Observer as to the obtainment of funds for 
the erection of the Temperance Hall, already founded 
in Tynte-street. The architect, Mr. Cole, pointed 
out several plans, and in course of the discussion, it 
was suggested that the proposed Masonic Hall should 
be adopted by arrangement with the Masonic Hall 
Society, and the proposed Temperance Hall abandoned. 
It was ultimately resolved, however, that the architect 
should revise his plans of the latter, and advertise for 
the erection of the walls‘ and roof. 

St. Luke's Church, Adelaide—The Episcopal 
Church of St. Luke, recently erected in the south- 
west part of the city, facing Whitmore-square, says 
the Australian and New Zealand Gazette, was con- 
secrated by the Bishop on 14th February. The 
building is 66 feet in length, by 44 feet in width, 
including the side aisles. The sacristy is surrounded 
by a carved railing, and it is intended to construct the 
pulpit and other internal fittings of cedar. There is 
a large Gothic window over the altar, the upper part 
of which is stained glass, in which blue, crimson, 
amber, and white are blended. In the centre there is 
a cross, which is surrounded by a star, formed by the 
intersections of three triangular devices. The window 
has been constructed by Mr. Brooks, of North 
Adelaide. The erection of the building has been 
effected under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 
Hall. The total cost, including the internal fittings, 
will be about 1,20072. 

Adelaide and Gawler Town Railway.—The works 
on this line had not progressed so far as those 
between Adelaide and the Port in February last. 
The Adelaide Observer, of 26th January, gives a 
long report of the state of the works. It is intended 
to go no farther at present than the south side of the 
South Para, where the temporary Gawler Terminus 
will be erected, and the cost of a bridge obviated. 
The rails were all ordered, as well as other materials, 
in England, and it is expected that in the beginning 
of next year, the line will be opened for traffic as far 
as Salisbury. 





USE OF PARTY WALLS. 
HEMBRY ¥. SMITH. 


In this case, at the Rolls’ Court, on the 30th ult. 
an interim injunction had been granted against the 
defendant, for having interrupted the smoke from 
ascending through the chimney-flues of the adjoining 
house to his own. The case was interesting to 
builders. It appeared that in 1839 Mr. Felton built 
the house No. 7, Halkin-street, Belgrave-square, and 
it was agreed with Mr. Thomas Cubitt that the inter- 
vening wall between the two plots of ground should 
be built as a party-wall, and it was accordingly built 
in part on Cubitt’s ground, in Lowndes-street, next 
door. In 1844, Mr. Cubitt built the house No. 12, 
Lowndes-street, and then used two of the standing 
flues in the stack of chimneys left open in the party- 
wall, and no objection was taken to it until Mr. 
Felton, in 1848, had assigned the house to Lady 
Harrington. On her decease, the lease was assigned 
to Mr. Edmund Smith, solicitor. Up to the 19th of 
February, 1855, no objection was taken to the use 
made of the flues by Mr. Cubitt, but the tenant then 
found out that the smoke would not ascend through 
the butler’s pantry chimney in Lowndes-street house, 
and it was found out that Mr. Smith had stopped up 
the tops of two flues in the party-wall, which he con- 
tended he had a right to do, as no person could be 
entitled to use his flues without his permission. 

Mr. R. Palmer and Mr. Fielding Nalder were 
counsel for the plaintiff; Mr. Southgate for the de- 
fendant. 

The case was heard on the merits, and the injunc- 
tion moved to be made perpetual. 

The Master of the Rolls held that the defendant 
had accepted the assignment with the full knowledge 
of the existing arrangement as to the party-wall in 
which the flues had been originally built. Mr. Cubitt’s 
tenant, as well as himself, had a right to use the flues 
under that arrangement, and Mr. Smith ought not to 
stop them up. Under the circumstances, the injunec- 
tion was proper, and must be made perpetual. The 
costs to be paid by the defendant. 








BUILDERS’ BILLS. 

THE particulars of a case intended to show the neces- 
sity of security being given ¢o contractors, as well as 
4y them, in the construction of works under contract, 
have been forwarded to us, with comments, which, 
however, are too personal, and strongly put, for pub- 
lication. The case was that of Brake, a builder, 
against Schmollinger, a tavern keeper, and related to 
work and labour done, materials supplied, and money 
expended ‘in the finishing of three houses for defendant 
at Croydon.—Defendant pleaded not indebted, althongh 
there was alleged to be a balance of more than 300/. 
due to plaintiff on a contract, as agreed between the 





parties. The works had been commenced by a man 
named Pearman, who had drawn upon a mortgage, as 
the works went on; the money being advanced by the 
Rev. Mr. Mortimer; and Pearman having, it was 
said, drawn a considerable sum beyond what he was 
entitled to, left the premises, and went no one knew 
whither. Plaintiff was also paid by advances on the 
mortgage granted on the houses and land. The action 
for balance was brought in the Court of Common 
Pleas, at Guildhall, and was then referred to a 
Barrister-at-Law, for the settlement of all matters in 
dispute. Two surveyors were appointed on the part 
of the plaintiff, and two on the part of the defendant, 
who measured and valued the works, and after 
the measuring was completed, the defendant’s sur- 
veyors refused to go farther into the matter. The 
plaintiff’s surveyors therefore completed their ac- 
count, and reported the value of the works mea- 
sured to be about 140/. more than the day-bill 
amounted to. The arbitration then proceeded, and 
the arbitrator awarded his verdict in the plaintiff’s 
favour, condemning the defendant to pay all costs. 
The award was taken up by the plaintiff at an 
expense of 153/. The defendant immediately he 
knew the result, became bankrupt. The plaintiff had 
thus done a thousand pounds’ worth of work for an 
employer, it was alleged, not worth a shilling, and 
must now it appeared be a loser to the extent of at 
least 8007. The two surveyors’ accounts alone are 
said tu have amounted at least to 300/. a sum which 
the plaintiff must pay before he can prove his claim 
before the official assignee. The statement is altogether 
a strange one. 


Potices of Books. 


Shakspere’s England ; or, Sketches of our Social 
History in the Reign of Elizabeth. By G.W. 
TuornBuRY. In two volumes. London: 
Longman and Co. 1856. 


“ SHAKSPERE’s England,”—much of it Shaks- 
pere’s London,—is a pleasant olla podrida from 
the Great Shaksperean feast, well seasoned 
with varied condiments from other sources. 
The author leads us back to the sixteenth cen- 
tury days of gilt rapiers and roses on the shoe, 
of ruffs and fardingales, peaked and starched 
beards and slashed hose, to the days when 
fingers were forks and the tobacco-pipe the last 
novelty. He takes us rambling, gossipping 
walks “through Ludgate, up Cheap, and into 
Paul’s, then away to the Bear-garden, in South- 
wark, and the Globe; anon past the old cross 
at Charing; to the Presence-chamber at Green- 
wich, or to Richmond, and back, to make a 
night of it, at the Devil Tavern, where the 
players and poets meet just under the chimes of 
St. Dunstan.” These were the days when iris 
silks and leathern jerkins jostled each other in 
the streets of London, and when Drury-lane was 
Park-lane, and Whitehall and the Tower were 
Buckingham-palace and St. James’s. London 
then, as now, could boast of various bridges ; 
but amongst them were Fleet-bridge, Bridewell- 
bridge, and Holborn-bridge, while the clear pel- 
lucid salmon-sporting Thames could only boast 
of its one old London characteristic, — the 
wonder of all country cousins, and the pride of 
all Cockaigne,—“ the bridge,” with its houses 
and gardens, drawbridge, chapel, gatehouse, 
* nonesuch,” et-cetera. 

There is a lively and interesting chapter on 
the Architecture of Old London,—its mansions 
and palaces, and, indeed, of others besides those 
of London, and comprising minute descriptions 
of various well-known Elizabethan edifices, as 
well as some account of their architects, and, 
amongst them, of course, John Thorpe, the 
designer of many mansions and castles, and of 
his own quaint dwelling, with I T for its ground- 
plan,—I for the offices, and T for the house. 

The subjects treated of in the present volumes 
are very various, and all combine in giving us, 
without many new facts, a graphic idea of life 
in the England of the sixteenth century. 








Portsmouth Protected ; a Sequel to “ The Peril 
of Portsmouth ;” with Notes on Sebastopol, §c. 
By James Fereusson, Esq. With plans 
and woodcuts. London: Murray, Albemarle- 
street. 1856. 

Our readers will recollect Mr. Fergusson’s 

“ Peril of Portsmouth,” and the new system 

of fortification which he proposed. In the 

present “ Sequel” this important subject is far- 
ther treated of, by the light which thelate war has 
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shed on the science of fortification and defence. 
The author begins with a “ personal introduc- 
tion,” in which he (with some quiet humour 
occasionally) gives a narrative of the discussions 
which have taken place in reference to his pro- 
ne system since his last publication, “ The 
eril of Portsmouth,” appeared; and indeed 
of the development of his views generally, and 
the reception they have met with. The opening 
section of the present work treats of the results 
of the present war as bearing on the subject. 
Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that every circum- 
stance of every siege operation hitherto under- 
taken in this war has tended directly to confirm 
the correctness of his views; while, on the 
other hand, not one single instance can be 
quoted which tells against them. He points 
out, however, what he regards as a misrepresen- 
tation, or misapprehension, of his views,— 


“There is no ruse,” he remarks, ‘‘ more common in 
argument than to apply to your opponent’s cause some 
nicknamewhich shall seem to describe it; and when this 
has, by reiteration, become accepted, to reason from this 
epithet as if it were a fact. In the present instance 
it is usual to cal) this question, ‘ Zarthworks versus 
Masonry, whereas nothing can be more incorrect 
than such a description. If one must be used, I 
would suggest ‘Guns versus Bastions,’ the fact 
being, that what I object to in the old system is, that 
the complication of re-entering and salient angles and 
flanking defences impedes and neutralises the power 
of the artillery of the fort to stop or hiuder the 
approaches of the enemy, and at the same time 
exposes the guns of the fort to be enfiladed and 
destroyed by the attacking party. To obviate 
this, I proposed to reduce the outline of the fort to 
the simplest elementary form, and then showed how, 
by successive terraces of earthworks, such an over- 
whelming fire could be brought to bear on the 
approaches of the enemy as would stop him altogether. 
If this could be done as cheaply or as efficiently by 
masonry, I would at once concede that point, con- 
sidering it altogether unessential; and I am not pre- 
pared to say that it may not be done by masonry 
covered by iron plates, but, till this is tried, earth is the 
only material known, and therefore I advocate its 
employment.” 


It certainly is our own impression (without 
any special reference back to Mr. Fergusson’s 
revious work), that ‘ Earthworks versus 
rami mry” constituted what might very fairly be 
regarded as a correct description of his views 
by contrast with those of a more orthodox offi- 
cial description ; and even in the present publi- 
cation there are passages which we think at 
least. excuse his antagonists for adopting it; 
but we presume there must have been some 
misunderstanding on this point. 

The author draws attention to rather an in- 
structive little incident in reference to the dis- 
cussion, on his views, which took place at the 
United Service Institution, in May, 1853, when 
invasion from France was deemed more likely 
than war in the Crimea. When that discussion 
came on, he remarks,— 


“I took with me a few yards of baize, with two 
or three iron rods, and showed how I would propose 
to stick them along the crest of the parapet, and to 
hook on the green baize, letting it drop across the 
embrasures in front of all the guns. The baize was 
full of slits, through which the besieged could see or 
fire, without the possibility of their being seen by 
the besiegers. This unorthodox expedient was re- 
ceived with ‘ great laughter,’ and afforded an excellent 
opportunity for criticism during the following three 
nights. When we entered Sebastopol, we found 
curtains of rope hung up, exactly as I proposed, 
across the embrasure, and rope wound round the guns 
so as to stop the hole in the curtain through which the 
gun was fired. This rope-cloth, if I may so call it, was 
rifle-bullet proof, and would probably stop grape, while 
round shot would pass through without doing it mach 
injury. There can be no doubt that the maintenance 
of the fire till so late a period was mainly owniug to 
this expedient.” 

While our military engineers were laughing, 
Russian friends were thinking; and it really 
° 5g as if young Lieutenant Todleben had 
then been studying, and reaping the benefit of, 
such discussions. 

In reference to Portsmouth, Mr. Fergusson 
remarks,— 

“Since the pamphlet entitled “The Peril of Ports- 
taouth’ was written, something has been done, and in 
the direction therein indicated, to place this important 





done in such a mamer that the peril has increased 
in a tenfold greater ratio than the protection afforded 
is likely to obviate.” . 


All works on the shore at Southampton Water, 
he is of opinion, are certain to be attacked by 
land; and it is hardly probable, he thinks, that 
they will be attacked irom sea where the channel is 
so broad, and while the enemy can land in safety 
beyond their reach. If this view is correct, he 
adds, and I have no doubt but that it is so, it is 
not a little ridiculous to spend such sums as have 
been spent to defend the Isle of Wight batte- 
ries against a land attack, and to leave those on 
the mainland in such a state that any active 
man may get into them without either pickaxe 
or spade. In allusion to the works recently 
constructed, and which are closely criticised, the 
author says,— 

“In every work described above we have had to 
point out that great pains have been bestowed in 
strengthening those points where an assault was 
either impracticable or least likely to take place, but 
that the really vulnerable points had at the same 
time been left wholly or at least partially unprotected. 
Unfortunately, this system extends beyond individual 
works to a whole system of defence, and is being 
carried out at Portsmouth so as to neutralise any 
advantage, however small, that might accrue from the 
erection of these defences.” 


We can only say in conclusion that whatever 
be the merits of Mr. Fergusson’s own system, 
and of his statements as to that adopted, his 
observations come with sufficient force to render 
further inquiry and examination necessary. 








SMiscellanea. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. HerBert Minton.—The 
committee appointed to promote the erection of baths 
and washhouses in Stoke-upon-Trent,—towards which 
Mr. H. Minton lately offered 5007.—have unanimously 
resolved, ‘‘ That his recent liberal offer of the sum of 
500/. towards the erection of public baths in this town 
affords a desirable opportunity for giving public ex- 
pression to the regard generally entertained through- 
out the country for his public and private character.” 
The project, according te the Stafford Advertiser, is 
to erect a public building (by subscription), which 
shall adjoin the baths, and be appropriated to the ad- 
vancement of art and literature, particularly amongst 
the young, and with which Mr. Minton’s name is to 
be associated in perpetuity. 

Discovery oF ANCIENT Watt PartntINcs.— 
Receut reparations at Hadleigh Church, Essex, have 
been the means of bringing to light some interesting 
mural decorations. They are of different periods,— 
the oldest and best being of the thirteenth century. 
Among those of a later date is a large representation 
of the legend of ‘‘ St. George and the Dragon,” with 
all the accessories, such as the king and the queen, 
and their beautiful daughter, who was given up to be 
devoured by the monster. 

Security or Lire.—By the continuation of stair- 
cases right up to the roof, and opening by means of a 
door at once upon it, a plan adopted by the late Mr. 
Cubitt, in Belgravia, a great facility of egress is gained 
in event of fire. Ordinarily there is the treble diffi- 
culty of fixing and finding a ladder, opening a trap- 
door with bolts, possibly stuck with paint, or rusted 
with age, and then a dormer to be unfastened with 
the same difficulty with bolts, so that if to this be 
superadded the confusion and hurry incidental to a 
fire, it is almost equivalent to no egress at all.—F ire. 

Camp at ALDERSHOTT.—Frequent complaints have 
justly been made of the want of architectural appear- 
ance in the buildings here, and the absence of pro- 
fessional assistance in the laying out and arrangement 
of this camp, where a grand opportunity offered for 
the application of all the modern improvements in 
sanitary and scientific construction, and was lost. 
We are told that a step has been taken with the view 
of improvement in future, but we shall wait for a 
result before we say much about it. 

DRAINAGE OF Lanp IN France.—A report has 
been presented to the legislative body at Paris on a 
Bill to regulate drainage in France. This report 
details the advantages obtained by drainage on the 
system of Government aid given in England and else- 
where, as ascertained by special commissioners, and 
recommends the adoption of a similar principle in 
France, at least till private capital be attracted to the 
great profits derivable from the system. The Bill 
proposes that the French Government shall be em- 
powered to make advances to the extent of 100,000,000 
francs, and endows the state or the person who makes 
the advance with a privilege of payment of interest 
and capital by instalments in a series of years, taking 


position in a better state of defence, but it has been | rank immediately after that of taxation. 








———e 


Toms or Witu1am Cosserr.—Over the slab 
which has hitherto covered the grave of William 
Cobbett, in the churchyard of Farnham, Surrey, a 
tomb has just been erected by Mr. Thomas Miln, 
the sculptor who executed the statue of N 
recently put up in Norwich. The tomb is made of a 
durable stone, from the quarry at Roch Abbey, in 
Yorkshire. It stands near the porch of the church, 
is of solid workmanship, oblong in form, and is 
described as “in style following the plainest old 
English architecture.” Farnham Church is within a 
mile of Waverley Abbey, and of Moor Park (once the 
residence of Sir William Temple), and about two 
miles from Aldershott. 

EXPERIMENTS wiTH Cast-Inon.—The interesting 
fact is developed by experiments of the U.S. Ordnance 
Department, that iron, by repeated fusion, up to a 
certain number of times, is thereby greatly improved 
in strength. Guns cast solidly, and those cast hollow, 
through which latter water was made to circulate 
after casting, showed an astonishing difference in their 
relative strength, the difference being in favour of the 
hollow-cast gun, which is attributed to the method of 
cooling, the solid gun, contracting from the outside, 
exerting a strain upon the arrangement of the particles 
of the metal in the same direction as the strain of the 
discharges. The experiments also showed that old 
castings are a great deal stronger than new: 8-inch 
guns, proved 30 days after being cast solid, stood buf 
72 charges; 34 days, 84 charges; 100 days, 731 
charges ; and 6 years, 2,582 charges. This pheno- 
menon is accounted for by supposing that the particles 
strained. in the cooling re-adjust themselves in the 
course of time to their new position, and become free, 
or neatly so.—New York Paper. 

Society For IMPROVING CONDITION OF THE Work- 
ING CLASSES FoR BatH.—A meeting of the citizens of 
Bath, convened by the Mayor, in compliance with a 
numerously signed requisition, was held on Saturday 
in last week, at the Guildhall, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of establishing, in connection 
with the celebration of peace, a permanent Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Working Classes. 
The attendance was very numerous, and appropriate 
resolutions in favour of the object in view were una- 
nimously passed, and some promising subseriptions at 
once announced. 

KILKENNY ARCHZOLOGICAL Society.—The May 
meeting of this Society was held at Tholsel, on the 
14th ult., the Dean of the Chapel Royal, Dublin 
Castle, in the chair, when thirteen new members were 
elected, besides the Clonmel Mechanics’ Institute. 
Various presentations and communications were re- 
ceived and other business done, and the Rev. James 
Graves read a paper on the records of the ancient 
borough towns of the county of Kilkenny. 

Surrey ARCHZOLOGICAL Socrety,—The anuual 
general meeting will be held at Croydon, on Thursday, 
the 12th of June; Sir William G. Hylton Jolliffe, 
Bart., M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. Some 
very good papers are promised. 

THe ScHoors OF ART AND THE GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ArT.—The registrar, 
Mr. Norman Macleod, has had printed a list of the 
Schools of Art throughout the United Kingdom, in 
connection with the Department of Science and Art, 
completed to May 1856. From this list the follow- 
ing abstract may be given :—Established as Schools. 
of Design, between 1841 and 1852, nineteen local 
schools. Established as Schools of Art, since 1852, 
when the department was constituted,—in 1852, two 
schools; 1853, fourteen schools; 1854, fourteen 
schools ; 1855, two schools; 1856, four schools— 
thirty-six schools: total, fifty-five schools ; inclading 
the nine London district schools, sixty-four schools. 
Number of persons under art instruction in public 
schools, 18,198; in central schools, 9,041: grand 
total, 27,239 persons. 

Paris Burtprive Compantes.—Two Joint-stock 
Building Companies are announced in Paris, and they 
are to build whole streets, squares, and boulevards, 
with theatres and places of entertainment and recrea- 
tion. The scene of their operations is to be 
Champs Elysées and the Neuilly-road, 
Are de Triomphe, and from thence right and left. 
They promise to adopt the English plan of making 
houses suitable for single families, and of turmmg 
annual rent into part purchase of property, which at 
the end of twenty-five years is to become the tenant's 
ever after. : 

A Courrosrry.~At the Barnetby Junction of the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, may 
be seen, on the hill side, a church which has been 
whitewashed, body and tower ! j 

Homerton. — Parochial schools have just been 


completed for the parish of St. Barnabas, Homerton, 
for 150 children, together with a dwelling for the 


the schools was 
Mr. Edmeston 
carried out by 


master and mistress. The cost of 
7771. and of the dwelling-house 296/. 
was the architect, and the works were 


Mr. Perry, of Hackney. 
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SovruwaRK ImpRoveMENTS.—Plans have been 
submitted to us for effecting a better communication 
from the London-bridge Terminus to the western 
district of the metropolis, by means of a new street 
from Wellington-street, Southwark, to Blackfriars- 
bridge, and from thence forward, vid Stamford-street, 
to Waterloo and Westminster "Bridges. The pro- 
jector of these plans is Mr. Thomas Taylor, architect. 
Mr. Taylor has shown two lines of communication, 
each deviating, from York-street, near London-bridge, 
to one side of the extensive premises of Messrs. 
Barelay and Perkins, and both ending in a line with 
Stamford-street. He recommends that along Park- 
street, or to the north of Barclay and Perkins’s, as 
passing through property of very inferior value, 
not necessitating the removal of important works, 
and occupying the present streets one-third the entire 

th. The opening up of this sadly iavolved and 
noxious locality by some great thoroughfare is un- 
questionably most desirable. It would also form a 
direct route to the West-end from the London-bridge 
terminus of railways, and so greatly relieve the traffic 
of the bridge itself, as well as of Cheapside, Fleet- 
street, &c. 

fur Royat Society AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
At a special meeting of the Royal Society, held on 
the $rd inst. the following resolution was passed, on 
the motion of Sir Benjamin Brodie, seconded by 
Professor Bell ;—‘‘ That the council be authorized to 

accept and carry out the proposal of the Government, 
as to the occupation of Burlington House, on the un- 
derstanding that the hall, which it is proposed to con- 
struct in the west wing, ‘and which is to contain the 
portraits belonging to the Royal Society, shall be 
placed in the custody of the Royal Society, subject to 
the free use of it by the senate of the University of 
London at all times at which it may be required for 
their examinations and public meetings.” The library 
of the Royal Society now comprises 45,000 volumes. 
The Linnean Society and the Chemical Society will 
also have accommodation given to them in Burlington 
House. 

THe Smoke Nuisance.—A Bill brought down 
from the Lords on the 26th ult. repeals the provision 
in the 16th and 17th of Victoria, c. 128, which 
exempts glass and pottery works from the operation 
of the Act; but the repeal will not take effect until 
the Ist of January, 1858. 


THoRovGHFARES.—I noticed an article in your 
paper recommending the formation of a street 
through Lincoln’s-inn Fields, “north and south.” 
The utility of such a street no one can deny, but I 
think we ought also to have one east and west, in con- 
tinuation of Great Queen-street into Holborn, through 
the corner of Lincolu’s-inn Fields to come out 
opposite Messrs. Day and, Martin’s, through Whetstone- 
park. This would take off immense traffic, which 
now proceeds round by the Strand into the City. 
The “ bridge” over the Fleet-ditch would soon follow. 
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‘TENDERS 
For the central schools, at Hanwell :— 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
00 
0 0 
0 0 
984 0 0 
. 38,960 0 0 
Rich and Parry ..... aealite . 38,881 0 0 
Wilson ............. eorcenacts eg 39,598 0 O 
oe TE « 37,875 0 0 
Ashby and Horner............ 37,810 0 0 
Haward and Nixon . « 37,746 0 0 
Lucas, Brothers... 37,400 0 0 
OIG). cciincadasciinvs falter dedneuaiiees 34,958 0 0 
For mansion at Balcombe, Sussex, for J. A. Hankey, esq. 
Messrs. Clutton, architects :— 
Hayward and — aexeueees oo 0 0 
Lawrence and Son.... 16,248 0 0 
ee ensues 16,195 0 0 
Cubitt ...... sshieanisite 15,985 0 0 
G. Smith 15,898 0 0 
Lucas......... 15,830 0 0 
Cheeseman. ..........csssecesee 15,620 0 0 
J. and C. I’Anson ............ 14,996 0 0 
Ashby and Horner....... eee 14,100 0 O 


For offices, &c. for the | Imperial Gas Company, 33 and 





ee Bedford-row. Messrs. F. and F. dwards, 
Holland a ec 0 
King and Son ....... ial 1,875 0 0 
Ashby and Homer ............ 1,784 0 0 
J. and C, T’Anson.......... acce Jran 0 O 
Mansfield ..............c000000 «- 1,630 0 0 


For * anes. Mr Bar Homes,” to be built in the district of St. 
tag architect. Quantities by Messrs. 


evens se £1,197 0 0 
1,162 0 0 

1,157 0 0 
cessaccesveee 1,120 0 0 


To which 702, are re bee added for iron joists. 








For the Congregational Church, Aylesbury, Bucking- 


hamshire. Messrs. Poulton and Woodman; architects, 
Reading :— 
Green (ahedieny) dane sos.. £1,694 0 0 
Quarterman (Oxford).......... 1 {670 0 0 
Durley (Bierton) ............... 1,610 00 
Sharp and Cooper (Ayles- 
DRIER : :cnesetsstricnneannapincances 1, 0 0 
SompenkOs. (Oxford) ... 1,320 0 0 


The materials of the old chapel a are calculated to belong 
to the contractor. 





Public buildings and markets, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Mr, 
H.J. Stevens, architect, Derby. Quantities supplied :-— 


— Brothers (Notting- 





coccedsacquchgecenessusdsbouct 480 0 0 
Cooper (Ashby-de-la-Zouch) 4,147 0 0 
Wykes (Leicester) ............ 3,997 0 0 
a ae 3,879 0 0 
— und Firn (ditto)... 3,759 0 0 

and and Holland (Not- 
es te SRS, Peet a ,700 0 0 
Ferguson (ditto) .............. 3,650 0 0 
Lilley (Measham), accepted 3,398 0 0 








TO CORRESPON DENTS, 

“ The Sound of Machinery.”—Can any one of your c srrespondents 
nform me of any meansthat have been found successful in prevent- 
ing the sound of machinery in motion passing into an adjoining 
building ?—a matter of considerable importance to architects in 
manufacturing districts. Numerous experiments have been tried 
without success.—ARCHITECTUS. 

Cement for Hot Water.—A correspondent is “desirous to ascer- 
tain which of the cements will be the most appropriate for lining 4 
hot-water tank, as well as the quantity required per square yard, 
and particulars for its use.” 

“BP —“J. W. B.” (yes)—* W. C. B.”—* W. H.”—“Mr. W.” 
(under our mark)—* P. P.” (ditto)—“* H. R. Y.”—* Chev. D.”—** An 
Inhabitant” (C.’s tender would seem to be fairly admissible)— 
“G. H—“J, H.—“F. H."—" W. J.” (shall have attention)— 
“'W., V. P.”"—* Messrs, G.”—"C. FE. jun.”—"*Z."—* E, R, B."—"A 
Working Man.”—“ T. R.”--“ J. A”—"" H. C."—"* Mr. W."—"J. E.” 

—“C.C. N.” (thanks)—* J. B. W.”—** A Competitor.”—* Un jeune 
Magon” (under such an arrangement all the work done is to be 
measured, at the price agreed upon Apply to a surveyor.) 

NOTICE. — All communications respecting advertise- 
ments should be addressed to the ‘‘ Publisher,” and not 
to the “‘Editor:” all other communications should be 
addressed to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 

“ Books and Addreaaes.”"—We are forced to decline pomting out 
books or finding addresses. 
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1 Vol. Handsomely Bound. 21s, 


UILDINGS and MONUMENTS, Modern 


and Medizeval; being Illustrations of the Edifices of the 
Nineteenth Century, and of some of the Architectural Works 


of the Middle A a. 
By GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of Architects, &c. Fditor of 
*The Builder,” and Corresponding Member of several Societies. 
With numerous Engravings, 
Published at the Office of “* The Builder,” 1, York-street, 
Covent-garden. 








TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 
This dav is published, price 2a 6d. cloth, 


HE DUTIES of VESTRYMEN, Members 


of Di-trict and Metropolitan Boards of Works, Surveyors, 
and Other Officers Se the Metropolis Local Management and 
Building Acts. 185 
By W. C. GLEN. Esq. and W. L. DONALDSON, Esq. 
Solicitor to the Royal Institute 
Lendon : SHAW and SONS, Fetter-lane. 





Just published, in 8vo. with six Plates, price 5s. cloth, 


KLEMENTS of PRACTICAL 
HYDRAMLICS 
By SAMUEL DOWNING, M.A. 
Professor of Civil yyy be in the University of Dublin. 

“ A work which carnot fail to be of the greatest value to all who 
are c neerned in the drainage of land, or the supply of towns with 
water, or the construction «f canals, or the eo of tracts 
rendered barren by dryness.”—Gardeners* Chronic 

London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, aud VONGMANS, 


OTICE to MASONS and BRICK- 


a ar caer ae Wonk on Be HANDS, 


N 





at 43, 6d. per day.—Aprlv to LEWIS, Royal Oak, 
Saint Massetecs ¢ Cardiff. ~ cardiff. “June . 1856, 
TO JOINERS. & 


WO or three good FIXERS can find 
EMPLOYMENT, by applying to Mr. GEORGE PRATT, 
on the Works, Kingston House, Pembury-road, Tunbridge Wells. 
None but good workmen need apply. 


ANTED, a CLERK, who thoroughly 


understands the routine of a builder's office — Apely. 
betneen the hours of nine and eleven, at No. 1, Brook-street, 








O CLERKS OF WOR 
ANTED, as CLERK of WORKS, 
experienead and thorough Haan: men Sisroushiy ae a 
and unexceptionable character. 
quainted with the building =a a ‘alli » ht 
all respects _ take the enti 
here last 


building operations.—Apply by letter on! i oating where 
engaged, and the salary pane | to A. Z Office ° Builder.” 
TO PL ED. for PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 
ANTED, for a pemeneney y in the quantry, 
a THRRE- BRANCH HAND; he must be a good 
plumber, ad able to take the —— work of a country shop as 


working foreman. Age about 35. .—Apply, noes, &c. 
to A. B. Pust-office, Chipping Ungar, Essex. Painters 





wan 





ANTED, a STEADY MAN for the 

country, whe unders‘anas Plumbing, Painting, Glazing, 

and Paper-hanging, and can measure aud aera Ny ork, as he 

= boy © the management of the business,— Direct, T. LG. Post- 
Crondall, Hants, near Farnham, Surrey. 


WANED, an experienced SALESMAN of 


PORTLAND ho aenempin 9 GREY ee ee an 


mete 
ooely My hese wal sclazy will ~ allowed appl iy she we o 
ATKINSON, 62, Moorgate-street. 


ANTED, a steady Young Man as MILL- 

WRIGHT, at the Cement Mesahoury, . Faversham, K, 
Apply by letter, addressed to Mr. ARLES. J. aru. at the 
Mauufactory, or personally at his Wheres a hames-street, 
City, on Friday next, between the hours of and Two. 














CLERKS OF WORKS. 
W ANTED, ” for about three months, an 


efficient, reapeotable MAN, for some alterations ae Te- 
The references must be very good,—Apply 
E, personally, at14, Royal-place, Greenwich, 
os NINE o heen in the morning. 


ANTED, ONE or MORE GOOD 


Work RK MEN to take the Carpenters’ labour, in carcass 
of large builaing. 80 miles from London.—Apply personal , or by 
ion, to J. P. Victoria Hotel, King’s Cross,at TEN o Sek, on 

TUESDAY, 10th JUNE. References — creme and 
manent employment at piece-work if 


ANTED, ONE or TWO LADS, who 


are able to TRACE DRAWINGS neatly.—Apply, by 
letter, prepaid to V. L. X. care of Curtwrght and Son, \- 
low-street, Holborn. 


WANTED, a YOUNG MAN who has been 
‘used to Church Lead-Glazing. and has also a oy 

of Plumbing, &c. Reterences required.—Addre-s, prepaid, 

A. B. Office of “The Builder,” stating wages, &c. 


ANTED, in an Architect’s Office, a steady, 
respectable CLERK, to copy writing, keep accounts, and 

able to trace. Must write well, be quick aud active, and make 

himself generally useful Salary to commence at 651. per aunum. 

Address, A. O. Mr. scripps’s Advertising and Newspaper Office, 

Southmolton-street, Bond-street. 


airs in the _— 
XK to Mr. K. P. OWN 

















TO HOUSE PAINTERS, GRAINERS, AND coo 
ANTED, in Worcestershire, a thoroug 


competent PERSO., to MANAGE the Panis 
DEPARTMENT, ina builder's establishment, where from eight 
to a.dozen men are employed. He must be capable of graining 
the bess style ; aiso of executing crnamental work and interior 
decoration generally. A permanent situation will ten teed 
to any person who is thoroughly itied. Nove epoly who 
cannot produce satisfactory testimovials—Addre-s, A. B. Mr. 
Nixon’s, Carver and Gilder, Steel-house Lane, Birmingham. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WUKKS ty a thorough practical man ; isa good d ite 
man, and is competent to prepare working drawings ; has 
rate tes‘imonials troin previous engagements,—Address, C. D, 8- 
Harrington-street North, Hampstead-road. 








Third Edition, 


HE BUILDER’S FRIEND, 


Price One Shilling. 
Office of ** The Builder,” and of all Booksellers. 





Now ready, price Threepence, or post-free. 'Fourpence, No. I1V 


A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
d MOTHS, 

By H.T. STAINTON, Editor of * The Futomologist’s Annual.” 
To be completed in about Thirty Monthly \ umbers 
London: JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, Paternoster Row ; and to be 
had of ull Booksellers and News Agents. 





nee FORGERY AND ITS PREVENTION, 
his day is published. in demy 4to. price 5s. 


ECURITY and MANUFACTURE of 


BANK-NOTES. Being the substance of a L-cture delivered 
at the Koyal Institution of Great Britvin, on May 9th, 1856. With 
éxplanatery aes and Poarens -d Snecimens, 

My HENRY BRADBUKY, M.R.T. &e. 
BRADBURY and EVANS, 11, Bouverie-street. 





Recently published dotioune. by sage eg ~ 4 the Right Hon 
Palmerston, a Ser’ 


ORTY DESIGNS for CEMETERY and 


CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS, complete in 1 vol. 
price 168 By 
JOSEPH B. ROBINSON, Carving Works, Derby. 
TheDesigus in this work may be executed from 2. to.201 each, 
The Author will forward the Book free to any part of the 
Kingdom, on receipt of Post-office Order for the amount. 





LILLE CATHEDRAL ePHIEES. --AWARD OF THE 
ready, price 2s. No. CX XVIII. New Series 


CCLESIOLOGIST. Published oe 


— Superintend nee of the Ecclesiviogical late Cambridge 


Camden Socie bee: 
e Lille Cathedral Competition—The Theory of 
No. 31.- Architectural Koom of the Koy 
“ical Progress in France—Sequentiz 
No. XIL—The ¢ thurches of Coventry—Iavento-y of the 
Ornaments of 8, Paul’s Cathedral in 1552—Labarté’s Arts of the 
Middle Ague— ones and Freeman’s Saint David’s—Doiman’s 
Ancient ~— Architecture—Exeter Diocesan Society's 
ransactions— New Charches- Charch 
Reeattan stein and Answers to Seine 5 ma 
London : J. MASTERS, Aldersgate-street, aud New Bond-street. 





TO BU 
ANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP Or 
FOREMAN of WORKS, by an experienced 
versed in both situatiuns, having filled both with eredit athe 
large establishments to whom he will refer.—Address, A, 
37, East-street, Walworch. 





TO BULLDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, a SITUATION ‘with either of 


the above. by a Young Man, cted, who 








is well versed in the routine of the office, eo og and 
measuring. and is aiso competeut to superintead building works.— 
Address, A. V. 10, Richmond-s.reet, St, road, So 
TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a permanent 


SITUA TLON as a THRGE-BRANCH HAND,—gas- 
fitting p Pag inet A antishhetery reference can be given.—Address 
to A. Y¥. 9, Ann-street, Cobourg-road, Old Kent-rvad. 





TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 21, a 
SITUATION a IMPROVER, at the bench or in a 
building. Wages not so much the object sought as oe 
have a good reference from the builder with w 
apprenticed.—Address, J. T. P. Office of **The Builder” 


WANTED, by an experienced practical 
MASUN, who whose hly uuderstands cic ness in 

marble and stone, obtain the siT’ VATION. of FOI FORE- 

MAN, or to take the Semgunsens ofa 

country. Can give the first of a Address, ea J. a 


Basing-place, Waterlvo-road, 
ANTED, by a respectable Man, a SITUA- 
Refer- 
‘ost-office, 


TIU™ as *aate or GENERAL POKEMAN. 
ences as to character aud ability.—address, H. KR. P 
Homerton. 











» PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


W2ntes, ty by the Advertiser, who has a 
thorongh knowledge of writ raining , giass-em boss- 
tee ant ge Sa tusecating @ SITU ATES N as UKEMaN, of 
yo eel Can estimate, take out quaatities, Miles, 2nd a a + sod 
accountant. Country no; objected to.—address, X. 
street, Camden-town. 
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W ANTED, by a first-rate Draughtsman, 
Writer, and Colourist, an ENGAGEMENT. to make 
finished maps and plans rish 
a acjen tev vary er pte sl the Covers 
monk Apply, by , to R. THEODORE, 4, Trafalgar-square, 





ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a respect- 

able steady man, as WHAKF-CLERKK, FOREMAN, or 

COLLECTOR, or in any capacity where he could make himself 

useful. Has been for the Jast six years in the Drain- 

pipe and Cement Rusiness. and can be highly recommended.— 
Address, M. B. 87, York-road. Lambeth. 


ANTED, by a Man 36 years of age, a 
SITUATION as PLUMBER, GLAZIER,and PAINTER. 
Can have ten years’ character.—Address. W. A. No. 2, Victoria 
Ford-street, Old Ford, Bow, Middlesex. 








TO HOUSE PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &eo. 


ANTED, by a GRAINER, a Permanent 


SITUATION. Patterns shown if required.—Address, 
A. B. 40, Dorset-street, Bryanstone-square. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, a Young Man, of good 
experience, EMPLOYMENT, not having sufficient con- 
nection of his own, in the plumbing, painting, and grainiv 
business. Contract to find his own materials. or otherwise, Guo 
referevce given from the City or West-end. No objection to 
country.—Address, A. Oftice of ** The Builder.” 








TO WATER COMPAN [r., Gas CUMPANIES, AND 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, a SITUA- 
Rod FOSEMAY. of Pedandhn youn being well 
acquain th pipe-laying of the largest dimensions, and exca- 
wane The highest remerence ean bo euteines.—-Adaress, W. G. 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


T) PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, who 
thoroughlv understands his busine-s as PLUMBER and 
G ITUATION. No objection t: fill up histime with 
@ little painting: in or near town. Good references can be given 
—Address, B, K. 2, Edward-street, York-road, Lambeth. 








SEWERAGE WORKS. 
ANTED, by a practical Man, a SITUA- 
TION as CLEKK of ¥ OKKS, or FOREMAN over public 
or private drainage-works,—Unexceptionable testimonials,—Ad- 
dreas, A. B. 10, Queen’s Head-row, Newington-butts. 





TO MASTER BRICKMAKERS, RATLWAY CONTRACTORS, 
BULLDERS, AND OTHEKS. 

ANTED, a respectable Man, a 

SITUATION as FOREMAN of a BRICK FIELD, who 

has had twenty years’ practice in all its branches. Malms, com- 

mon stocks, and stop bricks, red and white close-kilu bricks, tiles 

and drain-pipes, of every description ; and well understands 

making, or to cause to be made, wash aud pug mills, barrows, and 

all mmatcrials used in brickmaking. Has 10 family iucumbrance, 

Most resectable references can be given. — Address, A. B. 
J. Boston, 79, Hackney-road, Shoreditch. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
SHOP FUREMAN, by an experienced steady Man. 
ood references from former places of go efimmamama” 
E. G. B. the Times Coftee-house. Crors-street, Islington. 
N.B, No objection to the country. 


TO ENGINEERS AND BUILDFRS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
age 22.a SITUA'IONias TIMEKEEPER and GENERAL 

ASSISTANT, having just left a similar place. Can have an un- 
deniably good character. Town or country. — Direct to H. 8. 
25, West-street, Commercial-road, Pimlico. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED to Article or Apprentice, a 


rei able YOUTH. nearly 17 years of uge, to the above, 
where he will have an opportunity of acquiring a thorough know- 
ledge of the business.—Apply to G. D.@, Mr. Thomason’s, 20, Bath- 
street, Poplar, London. 


WANTED, a SITUATION for the Evening 

only, by a Person who writes a good hand, and under- 
stands the F my = routine of a Builder’s Uftice.—Address, J. F. 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 

GENERAL FOREMAN of BUILDINGS, &. &c. Refe- 

qeaee A any and character undeniable.—Address, B. 6, Finch- 
e. City. 




















TO BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a practical CARPENTER 
and JOINER, an ENGAGEMENT as SHOP or WORK 
ING FOKEMAN ; is sepante of setting out any class of work. and 
is thoroughly acquainted with all the branches of building. Good 
references to character and ability given —Address, X. H. No. 10, 
Brewer-street, Pimlico. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED to APPRENTICE, a Lad, 


14 years of age, to the above Business. — App! Z.. 
16, Duke-street. Adelphi, London. ess. — Apply to A. Z, 


TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


ANTED, a SITUATION as ENGINEER, 
PRINCIPAL AGENT, or CONDUCTOR of WORKS 

upon a RAILWAY, or other public work, either at home or 
abroad. The Advertiser (added to a thorough practical know- 
ledge of building in all its branches) has had many years’ expe- 
rience in conducting Railway and other works of great maznitude 
in England, France, and Spain, and possesses a good knowledge 
of the language of each country; has also been some time on & 
ae Jy a cau, vroduce — —_ 4 

iress, J. F. eer, . Clayton an i ws 

Strand.—June 2, 1856. Pe 

















TO CARPENTERS. 
ANTED to APPRENTICE, a YOUTH, 


ed 14, to a small MASTER CARPENTER and 
BUILDFR A moderate premium will be given.—Addresa, by 


letter, to J. C. No. ; 
Sy 0. 7, Little Queen-street, Storey’s-gate, West- | &c. Salary 





TO ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND 


(THE Advertiser, “aged 80, who has had 


.,,c-nsiderable experience in land-surveying and planning, 

+1 Cita good accountant, is desirous of employment as above, or as 

ch collector, time-keeper, or in any other situation of trust and 

confidence, where he can. be of service to his employer, by dilizence 

and strict attention to business. As immediate emp! loyment is 
je principal object, a moderate salary will be accepted. 8. 

references can be given.—Address, A. B. 19, West-street, 

Stockton-on-Tees. 


TEMPORARY ASSISTANCE. — The 
CE Te 
are ing NJ work on modérate terms.—Address, C. D. Office of 








HE Advertiser, aged 25, with good testi- 

monials. is de-irous of an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT 
toa CIVIL ENGINEER, or an ARCHITECT. Is a draughis- 
man, and conversant with land and engineering surveving. 
levelling, mapping, and the general duties ofan Architect's or 
Engineer’s ce. Has been connected with local Boards of 
Health, ed upon large town surveys, and accustomed 
superintend sani . building, ana easineering works.—Adarese, 
Mr. L, A. 3, Grove-place, St. Giles’-road, Norwich. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, aged 31, a thoroughly com- 
petent Foreman and Clerk, well versed in the general 
routine of building-office work generally ; a good draughtsman, 
uick estimater, who can measure uv work, 1ake out ae. 
¢ is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT.—Address, W. H. at Mr. 
Wakceford’s, Langton-park-lodge. near Tunbridge-Wells, Kent. 


, TO ARCHITECTS. men 
[ue Advertiser is desirous of obtaining a 
SITUATION in an office in town. He has been accustome i 
to prepare finished, working, and detailed drawings. and has had 
some experience in superintending and measu works.— 
Addres-, A. G. F. Simmon’s Library, dnoware-read. 


TO ARCHITECTS. SURVEYORS. AND CONTRACTORS, 


HE Advertiser, aged 28, a good Draughts- 

man, both geometric and perspective, and well conversant with 
the duties of a land and buildiag Surveyor, and who has had the 
sole superintendence of the erection of important works, OFFERS 
oe Sf ws at a moderate salary.—Address, Mr. E. F. Office 
of * e Builder.” 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser, having part of his time at 
his disposa), OFFERS his SERVICES in preparing plans, 
specifications, and estimates, or in taking out ss measur- 
ing work, &c.—Address, A. Z. Mr. Judd, Bookseller, Calthorpe- 
place. Gray’s-inn-rond, 




















TO DFCORATIVE PAINTERS, WRITERS, AND GILDERS. 


Advertiser wishes for a CONSTANT 


SITUATION in the above branches. — Address, L. W. 
285, Strand. 


OUCEUR, 100/. to 1507—The Advertiser, 


a Young Man, aged 31, an ARCHITECT and first-rate 
DRAUGHTS MAN, possessing a thorough knowledge of the prac- 
tical part of building. with some knowledge of civil engineering, 
desires an APPOINTMENT under a RAILWAY COMPANY, or 
on Government or other large Works, where he would be actively 
engaged in carrying out the ideas of a principal, superiutending 
workmen &c. &c. ‘l'o any gentleman legally procuring the Adver- 
t'ser permanent employmeut he will cheerfully pay one or other of 
theab.ve sums, A moderate salary required, as permanency is the 
principal object in view.—Address, in the first instance, to X. Y.Z. 
Uttce of “i he Builder.” 

N.B. The most honourable secrecy may be relied upon. 


TO WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE ENGINEERS. 
ASSISTANT, age 31, WANTS a RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Can get out contract or working drawings, 
plins, sections, or specifications, Fully able to carry out works in 
every + [lca A.M. Z, Davies’s Newspaper Office, Edge- 
ware-ron 











TO ARCHIVECTS. 
N ASSISTANT, and first-rate Draughts- 


man, requires an ENGAGEMENT. — For particulars, 
address M. P. 8, Waicot-square, Newington. 


TO BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, who has been brought 


up_in the building trade, is desirous of obtaining 
EMPLOYME'T in a respectable firm, or a share ina moderate 
ner a gaa G. W. care of Mr. Glenton, 147, Bond-street, 
Oxtord-street. 


TO CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN, aged 19, wishes to 

APPRENTICE himself, for u short term of years. to a 
WORKING MASTER; he has a knowledge of the business.— 
Address, A. B. 9, Shepherd-street, May-‘air. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


A SUPERIOR and expeditious DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and DESIGNER is in want of a SITUATION. 

Understands perspective, working drawings, and details, and has 

8 perfect aw of Govhic.—Address, F. C. 12, Amwell-street, 
entonville. 


YOUNG MAN, just out of his Appren- 

ticeship, is desirous of a CONSTANT SITUATION as 
GENEKAL WRITER. Can assist in Graining or Gilding if 
- - peel N. W. G. 21, Weymouth-street, Portland- 
place. 














| 


s BUILDER'S FOREMAN, Clerk of 

ks, man of Carpente: ractical man 

in ail the bromebes, with fireeclass tcericnoniele, Dies P 
Mr. Seward’s, Undertaker, Bath-street, City-road. ibe is 








TO ARCHITECTS, 


PRACTICAL MA 

management of building, wishes an ENGAGEMENT in 

an Architect’s Office; can execute working drawings, write out 

specifications, or take out quantities. Would accent a temporary 

ae R. Mr. Judd, Bookseller, Calthorpe-place, 
ray’s-inn- 


TO ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


A N ENGINEERING SURVEYOR, t 
years of age, is open to an ENGAGEMENT. Is pe 
Sy oye in every branch of oarveying. mapping, levelling, &, 
He has had the sole management of the construction of 4 
works and sewerage in a town in the north of England for the last 
two and a half years, which is now complete ; he has also 
siderable experience in private drainage and water supply. Firgt- 
rate testimonials can he produced and satisfactory references 
pe aang 8. H. W. care of Mr. J. Lord, Bookseller, &, 
ortheate. Halifax. 


A OUNG MAN, a JOINER, is in want 
ofa JOB in the country.—Address, stating wages, F. B. 
Office of ** The Builder.” 


AN GENTLEMAN connected with the 

Building line of business, to whom the services of a 
Grainer, Painter, Writer, &c. are necessary, either as FOREMAN 
and ASSISTANT CLERK, or merely to work as above, will be 
immediately replied to upon communicating with W. PREBBLE, 
15, Bury-street, Bloomsbury. 


TO CARPENTERS AWD BUILDERS, 


YOUNG MAN, age 21, who has served 

six years in the above trade, wishes fora SITUATION as 
IMPROVER in a shop for a twelvemonth, Wages 2Is. per week. 
No objection to a few miles from town,—Addresz, R, W. 8, Great 
Woodstock-street, Marylebone. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


S CLERK of WORKS.—A Respectable 


Man of experience in superintending very extensive 
public and private works. is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT,— 
Address, B. B. Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO SURVEYORS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


RESPECTABLE Young Man is in want of 

a SITUATION in & SURVEYOR’S or CIVIL ENGI- 

NEER’s OFFICE; understands surveying, levelling, and taking 

out quantities. Salary a second consideration. No objection to 

the country. or to go abroad.—Address, Y. Z. Messrs. Morris and 
Phillips, Builders and Decorators, 234, Oxford-street, London. 























TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 


MIDDLE-AGED MAN, with unquestion- 

able references as to ability and character, is opén to an 
ENGAGEMENT; he is well acquainted with superintending 
works, measuring and estimating, and a very good accountant,— 
Address, Z. Z. Office of ** The Builder.” . 


S MODELLER.—A PERSON, of steady 


and_ business habits, well acquainted with Ornamental 
modelling, for all kinds of metal-work, Architects’ and Builders’, 
or would be use'ul in any yoy 8 where models are required,— 
Address, TUDOR, Office of * The Builder. 








T0 BUILDERS. 
GOOD SCAFFOLD PLASTERER wants 
EMPLOYMENT. Has been used to gaod work N» 
objection to piece-work. Good reference. and security given if 
required.—Address, A Z. Office of * The Builder. 


AS’ FOREMAN.—To BUILDERS, CON- 
TRACTORS, and OTHERS.--A CARPENTER by trade, 
experienced in the erection and finishing of buildings, wishes for 
an ENGAGEMENT, or would nut object to take any quantity of 
work.—Address (prepaid) H. H. care of Mr. Brown, 16, Lancashire- 
court, New Bond-street. 
TO BUILDERS. ; 
YOUN MAN, aged 21, is desirous of 
LEARNING the BU*LNESS; South of England pre 
f-rred. —Address, stating amount of premium required, and other 
pertioulsrs, to J. A. 4, Avenue-terrace, Avcnue-ruad, Bow, 
Londoo, 


ARTNER WANTED.—An Active Man of 


i with a knowledge of the ENGLISH TiMBEK 

















N experienced PRACTICAL CLERK in 

all ma. ters relating to Buildiug and Surveying desires an 

ENGAGEMENT, permanent or o'herwise. Is a good finished 

and practical drauchtsman, accurate in taking out quantities and 

estimatiug. Salary moderate. Good references.—Address, A. Y. 
5, ‘-loucester-street, Kegent’s-park. 


TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
DRAUGHTSMAN offers his SERVICES. 


Salary moderate.—Address, to Mr. 8. 9, Silchester-road, 
Notting-hill. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. &. 
YOUNG MAN, aged 31, well connected, 


an { of active aud industrious habits, desires a SITUATION 
in an ARCHITEC!’S or BUILDER'S OFFICE, or to Superin- 
tend and direct Workmen ; has been accustomed to prepare fair 
and working drawings, draughting, specifications, &c.&c Good 
ideas of alterations, repairs, and other matters connected with ihe 
pone. P moderate salary required. — Address, X. Office of 
“ The Builder. 





TO BUILDERS, &c. 
BUILDER’S CLERK, or ASSISTANT, 
offers his SERVICES ; is practically experienced in build- 
ing, &¢. — Address to A. B, Mr. iller’s, Stationer, Ledbury-road, 
North Westbourne-grove. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


A YOUNG MAN, aged 25, the son of a 


builder, desirous of improvement, wishes for an ENGAGE- 
MENT in an office of the above. Is a good draughtsman. can 
take out quantities.and has a knowledge of surveying, levelling, 
not a consideration.—Address, C. K. care of Mr. 

Warman, 3, Church-court, Cl t’s lane, Lombard-street. 











TO THE TIMBER TRADE. 


RESPECTABLE MAN, aged 46, of many 

years’ euperience le the English.and foreign timber trade, 
is desirous of EMPLUYMENT as CLERK, or MANAGER of a 
YARD, or otherwise. References and security given.—Address, 
G. 8. Post-oftice, Upper Ed ton, Midd 








TO OWNERS OF HOUSE PROPERTY. 
GENTLEMAN holding an appointment 


of many years’ standing as Surveyor to one of the largest 





ublic Companies in the City of London, is desirous of undertak- 
fg the MANAGEMENT of an ESI ATE, including (if wished) 
the Collection of Kentals and Letting of Houses. The energy 


and experience of the advertiser would be of the greatest value to 
— hand wish 
ran 


to improve their estates.—Address, C. W. 8. 143, 








YHA DS, and who can advance 1,000l. Would be required to un- 
dertake the sales priucipally in London. Full occupation. “te 
most satisfactory reference ziven and required. Principals only 
treated with —Address, J. M. Farmer’s Club, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, Londvn. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


GENTLEMAN, who has received a Pro- 


fessional Education, and who has for the last 15 years —_ 

extensively engaged both in Architectural and Building eTNG 
tions, wishes to meet with a PAKTNEKSHIP, ora MA hi 
CLERKSHIP, which would in a few years lead to a Partners 4 
Is perfectly competent to undertake the management of an L f- 
to design and get up drawings, both finished and in detai 
make out specitications, and to undertake the general super- 
intendence of works in ee Has no objection to un —_ e 
Ho Se ae oe aa pg ana varteron Adare 

us! com e arc! and» —Ad 
by letter only, to a. B. care of Mr. Wheeler, 7, Furnival’s Inn, 

olborn, London. 








TO CARPENTERS. 


YOUNG TRADESMAN, having an increas: 

Sabin BSR SNE ae a pec wh 

bout 4 his” Png an vn | opportunity.—Apply, by 
letter, to A. B, Mr. Clarke’s, 190, Shoreditch. 








ATENT TERR A-CO TT A. 

Tracery for Parapets and Terraces, Mullions, nacles, 
Moulded Bricks, Coats of Arms, Crosses, Label a 
Friezes, Trusses, Vases, Balusters, Capitals and Bases of om a 
Paving, Facing Bricks, Coping, Kitchen and other Sinks, ew 
Shafts and Tops, and numerous other Articles. manu a 
by Re M. BLASHFIELD, in Patent imperishable Terra-C 





m 
Isle of Dogs; and sold at No. 1, Wharf, 
Paddington- basin. 


ENT’S PAINTING-BRUSHES are of the 

very best quality, and may be obtained at all one oa 
houses in the trad-.and of the manufacturers, ede arr, 

Co. i eas Marlborough-street, London. an BRENT & CO 


N.B. Kent’s Painting Brushes are all stam 











a Bo 
s he TRADE GE. — 
PATENT DISTEMPER GROUND DUSTERS, SASH TOOLS, 


—These Brushes are made of a material which fr general = 
poses will eventually supersede all others of the kind now in use, 

om holesale at the Manufactory. 
and 50 per ceut. cheaper. Soll Sad retail by all pore 


Wentworth-street, Wh: 
Vilmen in the United Kingdom. ___. 


N, experienced in the © 
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REEHOLD LAND TO BE LET, on 
Building Lease Se nip pry years. Money advanced to 

ble parties. Fréehold Land to be Sold for building pur- 
Saelizible sit uations. — Apply at the Offices of Messrs. 

Mona GAN and PHIPSON. Architects, 3, Danes-Inn, St. Clement's, 


s REEHOLD for SALE.—TO BE SOLD 

or LET, a Piece of FREEHOLD LAND. 150 feet frontage 

feet, in 2 locality where small houses are wanted, near a 
be, Station South of the Thames. Price, if Let, 93. 6d. per 
sa FREEHOLD, No. 70, Manor-street, Clapham, 


FRE for SALE.—A FREEHOLD 


HOUSE and SHOP, 25 feet, double frontage, with plate- 
giass windows, let on a revairing lease for a term of years, of 
e hich 18 are unexpired, at 29%. per annum. The tennant discharges 
ail rates and taxes except income-tax —Apply, FREEHOLD, 
No. 70, Manor-street, Clapham, Surrey. 


REEHOLD GROUND, CHANCERY- 


LANE.—The_ Commissioners of Sewers,of the City of 
London hereby give Notices, that er will MF EY in the GUILD- 
BALL of the said City, on bod AY, the 22nd of JULY next, 
at TWELVE at Noon prec ¥ receive PROPOSALS for 
taking on BUILDING LEAS "for EIGHTY YEARS, at a 
Ground Rent. certain PLOTS of GROUND, situate on the west 
gide of Chancery. lane, and near Fleet-street. Further particulars 

may be had, and vlan seen, on application to Mr. HAYWOOD, 
Engineer to the Commission, at these Offices in the  Guildhell, 
where forms of proposal may also tbe obtained. The Commis- 
sioners will x uire a plan and elevation of the premises pro- 
posed to be built, to be submitted to them for their approval, 
and do not bind themselves to accept any proposal unless deemed 
advantageous. Persons offering proposals must attend on the 
above day, and the party whose eee | is accepted will be re- 
quired to execute an sgrecment at the tim 

JOSEPH DAW, Principal Clerk. 

Sewers Offices, Guildhall, June 3, 1856. 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND .—TO 


BE LET or SOLD. on advantageous terms, TWO PLOTS 
of GROUND, situate in nl most preferable part of St. John’s- 
wood.—For particulars, apply by letter. post-paid, to WILLIAM 
LEWIS, 2. Gra ven-terrace, Craven-hill, Paddington. 

















GS UFERIOR FAMILY RESIDENCE 
Stored aye aboat 3” Very Mil partons ae requested 
yerey Z. Mr. ara Mr. Hemmeun 27, Lombard-street. 


FFICES. — WESTMINSTER. — TO BE 

LET, a capital Ground-floor SUITE of OF FICES, adapted 

either for Profesional Men, Law Stationers, or Lithographers,— 
Apply at No. 60, King-street. Parliament-street. 





ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


manufactured su] 
The prices will be found considerably lower t t ever 
for articles ofsimilar quality and ha! eee Rules, 
tapes, &c. at equally low prices. An illustrated pri 
immediately fo: ed, free, on 0m, application, 
N.B. A few New and cocend Seas and Levels and Theodolite 
always for Sal 











OUSES of PARLIAMENT.—OFFICES, 

PARLIAMENT-STREET.—TO BE LET, capital make 

CHAMBERS, new, and built for professional uses—Apply at 
No. 60, King-street, Parliament-street. 


TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, PLASTERERS, 


INTERS, &¢ 
O BE SOLD, a well-built CARCASS of a 


six-roomed HOUSE, situate in a main road in the parish 
of St. Mary, a. Lease, ninety-six years. at a moderate 
ground-rent ; half of the purchase-money might remain, and part 
would be taken in carpenter’s and other work. — Apply at 
20, Mildmay-park, Ball’s Fond. Money would be advanced to 
finish, if required. This is a good opportunity, as this will com- 
plete a terrace-row of houses finished and let. 





RCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEER- 


ING, and SURVEYING OLASSES. . ~~ by Messrs. 
HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Architects, Ci neers, Sur- 
rere, &c. For ’Prepari mg Gentlemen for arrahit Builders, 

neers, Surveyors, Draughtsmen, eres, Oe = for Cee 
EV NING INSTRUCTIO 


Peete Three Guineas per Gaatte pils, Guinea 
per Quarter. ahere are no extras, a terms include the whole of 
the Lenin with the use of Drawing Boards, T Squares, 

Dra Mod why Prospectuses and full pas may be 
had ai at the Offices, 24, Guildford-street. Russell-sq 





IX HOUSES TO BE SOLD or LET, 


together or separately, held for a term of seventy-one years, 
eonsisting of four six-roomed and two seven-roomed, situate 
Nos, 32 to 37. Trinity-square, Brixton (near the church).—For 
terms and all particulars, apply personally to Mr. ELLIS. 17, 
Trinity-square, Brixton; or by letter, to Mr. W. J. LEACH, 
1, Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 


OOD MANUFACTURING PREMISES, 


TO LET, with a yard.—Inquire at 187, Tottenham-court- 





road. 








URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.—Many inquiries having been made as to the 
mee of ing ha & mbing,. ie 2s — Company 
ave pleasure in giving public e following letter :—F 
SIR rain ever biden ARVIS BJ Bart, VENTNOR, [SLE By gn 





REEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 

HOLLOWAY.—TO BE SOLD or LET, about EIGHTEEN 
ACRES, in large or — me —Apply to Mr. PEACHEY, 17, 
Salisbury-square, Fleet-st 


IGHGATE.— FREEHOLD BUILDING 


LAND TO BE LET, on lease for ninety-nine years. be 
Land, being situate in Fitzroy-park. combines every advan‘ 
as to position, and embraces most Lag and delightful vi views. 
@Ground-rent Ls RS Te H. M. RA Y, Sur- 
veyor. Highgate; or Mr. STEIN, Iiemecstndeiiats Highgate. 





imonial—“* March 10th, 1853.—In rep tins 

ietion received this morning, respecting the Gutta Percha Tu 

for Pump Service, I can state, with much satisfaction, it enewers 

perfectly. Many Builders, and other youn, have lately ex- 

amined it, and th there is not the least apparent difference since the 

~ i laying down, now several years, and I am informed nme B 
be adopted generally in the houses that are being erecte 


N. B Fr om this Testimonial it will be seen that the COR- 
ROSIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on 
Gutta Percha Tubing. 

THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY. PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 





ORTY ACRES of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, at HARROW, to be SOLD, and only 
3,0002. required in cash, securing a return of at least 10,0002. The 
situation is lpr tenn ag advantageous, being healthy. ural, and 
convenient, close to the railway pend go and residents on the 
estate have a free A-% lass pass to and from London, for eleven 
years, the privileges of education at Harrow School, and nume- 
rous other advantages calculated to attract “slbention and secure 
a constant demand for gentlemen’s villas.—Plans and particulars 
may Me a ained at Mr. EDWIN FOX’S Offices, 41, Coleman- 
ree 


UILDING LAND at HATFIELD, 


HERTS.—TO BE LET on building leases, for 99 y: 
very desirable PLOTS of LAND, within a quarter of a nille of of 
the Railway Station, fronting the high road to St. Aiban’s, and 
well calculated to supply the demand a villa residences in this 
locality. Soil, saggy of i |e a sand in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. — For her rticulars, apply to RICHARD 
NICHOLSON, Tea Seliciton. 4, Old Palace-yard, Westminster. 


UILDING PLOT TO LET, at OLD 


BROMPTON, for Three Houses, four, six, or ge room: 
46 feet 6 inches frontage ; 3 completes.a street of new bui dings, well 
tenanted ; lease ninety-seven years, from the freeholder. 

sound materials permitted, and ground-rent pro rata with aan 
erected.—Apply at the White Hart. Earl’s Court-road. 


AST HAM and BARKING.—BUILDING 


LAND.—TO BE LET m Building Leases, for ninety-nine 
age several atetle PLOTS of LAND, close to the iy! Sun, 

Ham. and near the station at Barking. The lots will have a 
frontage of 60 feet, with depths of about 150 feet. and are well 
adapted for the erection of houses of from 251. to 35l. a year.—For 
particulars, et to Messrs. GEORGE NICHOLSON nd SON, 
oar 4, Old Palace-yard. Westminster; or to THOMAS 

SMITH, Esq. My Hart-street. Bloomsbury. 


STRATFORD, ESSEX. — FREEHOLD 


LAND, within three miles of fonts. exonerated from 
Jand-tax and free of tithe, TO BE LET, on Lease, for a long term 
of years, in large or small plots. suitable re manufactories or 
building purposes.—Apply to Mr. W. H. DEAN, Auctioneer and 
Burveyer: Stratford; or to Mr. GEORGE POWNALL, Sur- 
veyor, 37, Bloomsbury-square, London. 

BUILDING 


HoLLoway. — Valuable 


GROUND TO _ LET, with liberal cash advances, to 
respectable builders, admirably situated for good Villa Resi- 
dences, which are much required in this favourite and highly 
respectable locality. The situation is most healthy. possesses 
beautiful and commanding views, and the access to all parts of 

ndon easy. Property in this neighbourhood lets and sells 
rapidly.—For further particulars, apply to Mr. GEV. CLARKSON, 
Surveyor and Land Agent, 48, Penton-street, Pentonville. 


((ASSLAND ESTATE, overlooking Victoria- 


park— Eligible PLOTS of LAN D TO BE LET, for build- 

jng villas and semi-detached residences ; and also Plots of Land, 

for fourth-rate houses, on the northern portion of the estate.— 

ans. &c. can be inspected at the Estate Office, Cassland-road, or at 
Mr. WALES'S Office, 8, Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 


OORE PARK ESTATE, KING’S-ROAD 

py FULHAM.—Eligible LAND TO BE LET. on Building 

for long terms, Ground rents moderate, and advances will 

be made, if required, Plans, &c. can be inspected at the Estate 

Office, King’s-road, near Stanley Bridge; or at Mr. Wales’s Office, 
8, Great Ste Helen’s, Bishopsgate. 


TS BUILDERS.— FREEHOLD BUILD- 


ING LAND TO BE LET on LEASE, for a Term of 999 
Years, at Norwood, Harrow, Stratford, Mitcham, Wimbledon, 
Chertsey, Ash, near Aldershott Camp, and Wharf-road, ity-road. 
Cash advanced, if required. — Apply to Messrs. BLAKE and 
SNOW, Solicitors, 22. 3. College- hill, Cannon-street, London. 


ENSINGTON.— Valuable FREEHOLD 


PROPERTY. ~The Mall, near Kensington Palace-gardens, 
Notting hil POUR HOUSES, freehold (with exception of a 
‘ 1 part copyhold), with large gardens. 216 feet frontage 120 feet 

BE sony in a highly important and improving neighbourhood ; TO 

D, or LET on long building leases.—Apply to Messrs, 

HAUGH : man and DIXON, Solicitors, 4, Raymond-buildings, 
"s-inn, 


LAND for FACTORIES and DWELLING- 


W HOUSES, most eligib) ‘a situate, lying between the River 
8 andle and Garratt-lane, at andsworth, and near T'wo Railway 
tations, TO = LET, in one or more plots, for Building pur- 

years. Money advanced if required. .—Apply to 
Mr. GEORGE 1 LOW, Architect, 1, Church-court, Clement’s-lane, 



































HAS. MACINTOSH and CO. Patentees 


of the VULCANISED IN Drs RUSERE. and GENERAL 
MANUFACTURERS of WATERPROOF, AIRPROOF, and 
a RUBBER soos fla to inform all persons who 

desire to correspond with them direct, that thelr os 
ESTABLISHMENTS are No. 3, Cannon-street West, London, 
and Cambridge-street, eos This notice is necessary. as 
the term Macintosh De M h Wareh &c. is fre- 
panty | ae both in ¥ and the country by vendors of 
fnai ber goods, who deal iY articles not of the ere gy 
of “oHAS. MACINTOSH and CO. — Goods manufactured by 
) nga MACINTOSH and CO. are stamped with the name of the 


ANCOCK’S PATENT VULCANIZED 


INDIA-RUBBER TUBING, HOSE-PIPES, WASHERS, 
ENGINE-PACKING, both round and flat, and SOCK ET-RINGS, 
for Hot-wate: Vulcanized Rubber Tenet, Bilira O and Solid 
Rou at metas Oe rd ofall sizes of SY 4 rd Cushions 
and. Rubber Strips cut to any pattern for bagatelle 

Diving-dresses of superior make, and Carmien | ‘Ful 
Rubber Supply-pi vg ditto. 

Vulcanized Rubber, in sh from three to four feet wide. and 
of any thickness. yi. Pillows, and Cushions inflating Port- 
able Baths, Invalid Cushions, and Articles of this kind made te 
any pattern to order. 

N. B. All commuuntentions and orders penetaaliy attended to, 
addressed to the Manufactory, JAMES LYNE HANCOCK, Gos 
well-mews, Goswell-road, London. 


OSE PIPING—WAITHMAN’S 
PATENT FLAX HOSE PIPING will sustain a greater 
pressure, is lighter, less —_ » will wees longer, and is about 60 
per gen cent. cheaper vy the leather hose pi a Manufactured only 
ITHMAN & CO. Gentha: m, Lane: 
AN 0. : quality, inches diameter, and price per ya 














1 24 tie 
dh iia. 161 1s.1d. = 1s. 5d. 18,7d. 18.9d. 2s. 2s, 3d. 28. 6d. 2.98 
Super-extra a quality. 
2 2% 3 inches. 


9d. ls. 18, 3d. 18, 6d. cae 
The hose is Burnettized at an_extra charge of 3d. oe yard. 
Union Joints, Branch Pipes, and Jets, are also sup’ 











O BUILDERS.— The COMMITTEE of 


the wal woass LSTRRARY INSTITUTION will meet 
at their READING-ROOMS, No. » ee. gener 
Surrey, on the a NST ‘at Nine o’clock p. 

TENDERS for ADDITIONS to be made to their LhOTURE. 
BALD in Carter-street, Walworth. ine plans, s a, specifention, and 
conditions can be seen at the Office of Mr. HE ARVIS, the 
Architect, 29, Trinity-square, Southwark. a Committee will 
not be bound to accept the lowest or any other Tender. 

Dated June 2, 1856. 


TO ARCHITECTS. ; 
XHIBITION and COMPETITION 
Pe ah bg age coloured or tinted, and superior LITHO- 
GRAPHY, in its various branches, executed by Mr. T. J. 
RAWLINS (Author of Elementary Drawing Classes, adopted at 
ay xy House ; Outlines of Sculpture; Modern Architec- 
ture, &.), 38 , University-street, University Co: College, London. 


RCHITECTURAL and MECHANICAL 


DRAWING CLASSES.—The cay owe Builders’, Civil 
Engineers’ and Machinists’ Drawing Clas Offices. 15, OL 
STREET, CITY ROAD, conducted by THOMAS J. HILL, 
Architect, &e. The class of Drawing taught at this Establishment 
is designed expressly for Architects’, Builders’, and Engineers’ 
Sons, Assistants, and Clerks of Works, &c. The Drawings are all 
practical, and every facility is given to the pupils to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the department they wish to learn. ‘l'aking 
out Quantities and Abstracting from Plans, and afterwards from 
the Building. Detail Prospectuses of the Morning and Evening 
Classes, together with a tist of references, chiefly Architects, 








Builders, Engineers, &c. to be had at the Offices. 





PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS in FREE- 
HAND and MECHANICAL DRAWING.—Notice is hereby 
given, that Examinationsin Free-handand Mechanical Drawing 
will be held by the Department of Science and Art at Marlbo- 
rough House, Pall-mall, in Julv next. The Examinations are 
not limited to Students in the Schoois of Art. but are open to all 
who intimate, on or before a July, by letter | to the egistrar, 
their desire to be examined, and produce sati 

of their proficiency at the day of examination, which will be here- 
after announted. Prizes Instruments and Certificates will be 
granted to all who pess the reguisite examination. 

RMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 





ARCHITECTS. 


ERSPECTIVE, COMPETITION, and 


other DRAWINGS ‘prepared by an experienced ‘architeo- 

tural Draughtsman and Colourist, on reasonable terms, Tem- 

yore ce rendered in getting up competition an’ working 

drawings, &c. Specimens in drawing and selouring can be pro- 
duced. ities M. Z. A. Post-office, High Holbo: 











OYAL POLY TECH NIC.—Patron, 

H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT.—On Monday, Wednesday. 9 and 
Friday, at Four and hon the Grand Series of Views af 
David Scott, as published torte eg a and oo, illustrati 
Bunyan’s Allegory of yy Pi h Descripti 
Lecture by the Rev. J. B. om On Tuesday, 7, Thay; and 
Saturday, at Three, Lecture by J. H. ot Pour ant on * The 
Moon Controversy.” On the same ‘our and Nine, the 

Entertainment of Kenilworth; and at 330 and 8, 

Performances b: em 
Herr Zirom on the Child’s Mouth Organ. All the other 
on Chemistry, the Electric Light, and Photo-Galvan hy, as 
usual ; daily exhibition‘of the new and pol, 
mounting 3,000 nsand mortars.—Ad to the whole, 1s.; 
children and schools half-price. 


H. DOULTON & CO’S. 
TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY- 
TOPS 





at 








Will withstand the action of the 
‘Weather and Sea Breezes, and are 


QUITE IMPERISHABLE. 


Prices not much higher than 
Cement. 
DOULTON & CO.’S 
TERRA-COTTA POTS, &c. 

Erected in London upwards of 20 


—— since, are now as and per- 
when first manufactured. 


Drawings on application to 
H. DOULTON & 0O. High-street, 
Lambeth. ie 

















admission 
of pure air 
through sn 
With These Fe 1 me... mu ech jit leading plley, from 64. 
wu . m eac) 

i ators are that the requisii wiike camaateet 
ar ay, lightest araughe being {at S auns cae 
they are p’ in the external wal that ation i vis not impeded 
wes the Prouse is closed for the he eventing a time a constant 
suppl ly of fresh air is most ET WARD Unione: 

- yy 7, 


xa, 186, and 
; and of all respectable ironmongers, builders, 


ARDNER’S PATENT SMOKE.CON- 


SUMING APPARATUS may be seen in successful opera- 
tion in many places, Saves 30 per cent. fuel, end a _—— —. 
A Mr. Woodcock having made assertions affecting this patent ~o 
patentee will ectly satisfy all ies of the jel ne 
such statements.—24. Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospitals 3 = to 
-. Messrs. BULK BIDGE and HEALY, 118, Dorset-street, 

s 


YV ENTILATION.—VJ. KITE, Patentee for 


Ventilating and Smoke-consumin; ons.—Churehes- 
poe els. schools, club-houses, public buil Operations — &e. effec. 
ventilated. upon a new , ~- economic system, Also, the 
New Patent Albert Chimn Cap, for the cure of smoke. 
peeeenaees by her Most Gracious Maj ; 
Palace; in use also on St. Tamed Palace. Ch 











ditto, 30s. ; cast iro: 

ing itself. * esentions and testimn onials forwarded on receipt of 
two postage-stamps.—Depét, BARTUN’S Ironworks and Manu- 
eens for the Patent Stable Fittings and enamelled Mangers,— 
Address, JAMES BARTON, 370, Oxford-street, I London. 


IMPORTANT TO BUILDERS. 


JIt---———-> 
















mW ELBES 





EGISTERED CAST-IRON CHIMNEY- 
HOPPER and CHIMNEY-BAR COMBINED, ensuring 
a perfect ——— of the Flue, — rendering smoky. chisaneys 
im ee: oe Aan will os heir adoption in every b 
ice from 8s. 


each, a to size. 
IRON GIRDERS and’ co COMMS t to MODEL or Lyd ag 
Pn PIPES and connections for gas, water, liquid 


mRAIN-WATER PIPE and EAVE GUTTERS, at wholesale 
prices, Also, 0-G Gutters, Sash-weighta STABLE FITTINGS 
ee tomb railing, cattle and 2s = a COLUMNS 
witb.caps and bases, and every kind o’ A i. in stock, 





at LYNCH WHITE’S Iron Wharf, Upper we London, 
near Blackfriars-bridge. 
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ORTLAND and BATH CEMENTS. 


TATHAM and CO. 
th Wharf, 





OUTHAM BLUE LIAS LIME DEPOT. 


Glazed Stoneware Sowsge Pipes. 
Brick, Lime, and Cement Merchants, 
TATHAM and CO. 

14, South Wharf, Paddington. 


RTLAND and ROMAN CEMENT. 


PLASTER of PARIS 
Manufactured by J. M. BLASHFIELD at Millwall. Isle of 
Warehouse, No. 1, Wharf. Paddington-basin. 7m 


ARIAN CEMENT is reduced in price, b 


the Patentees and Manufacturers, FRANCIS, BRUTHE 
Nine E) London. This internal stucco may: be painted or 
papered within a few hours of its sppliestion, and rooms be thus 
made dry and habitable immediately. 


EMENT.—ROMAN and PORTLAND 
pty gt and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured b 
C. J. HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, 
at his wharf, %, Upper Thames-street, Jondon ; and also at the 
manufactory, Faversham. Kent.—N.B. These Cements supplied 
for shipment, on advantageous terms. 


ORTLAND and BATH CEMENT.— 


FULLWOOD THOMPSON and CO. request. the attention 
of Merchants and Contractors to the quality of their Portland 
and Bath Cement, which they manufacture on an improved sys- 
ey pe ring regularity of strength and colour, and at a cost 

“ET attainable by mess other makers. 
7 pores 4 _— oa in a few minutes, and are not 


affected b: 

SULLWOOD Pi THOMPSON 4 CO. will be happy to send prices 
and samples in reply to a by post. They deliver free 
into the Bristol and Exeter mie Company's trucks at their 
works, or free on board in the Port of Bridgewater. 


EO. & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU- 
hte pa HULL. — Light, Dark, and Portland 
Cements equal to y made. Manufacturers also, and Dealers in 
Plaster, Paris White. Mastic, Hair, Lias Lime, Laths, mage = 
Slate Biabs, ——— sig Grindstones, Sement Chimney-tops, ditto 
eae, Stucco, &c. Marble Merchants and 




















1]. George-vard, Lombard -street, City. 
LMLEY CEMENT WORKS.—ROMAN 
and PORTLAND CEMENT a one first jenliey.. yest. 
factured on the phere sRorke. Also 8 K and KILN-B 
BRI hand mo d and mac ng ‘aie for oy tle 4 
otherwise.—-Apply to 7. SOUTH. Agent, as above. 


7 EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENTS and 


Nm FRENCH PLASTER, for intemal uses. Bw | well- 





known hard Stuccoes dry quic klv, n_ be painted spon 
within a few —Made and sold b: SOHN "BAZLEY WHITE 
and BROTHERS, Millbank-street. Westminster. 





TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known and 
——— in London for plastering pul ores, is a Qquick- 
eating Ce Shee requires no colouri old i czalusively by 
oe ar BAZLEY TE and BROTH tks, M illbank-street, 
estminster; and Seel-street, Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH- 


FLEET, Kent.— KNIGHT, BEVAN, and STURGE, 
Manufacturers o nly of first-class quality, for the home and foreign 
trade. Portland Cement is manufactured at these works with 
especial reference to its destination, whether for stuccoing, brick- 
work, blocks for breakwaters, tidal work, or otherwise.—London 
Wharf, Belvedere-road, Lambeth. 


A RtiFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 
LAND CEMENT combines the yaluable qualities of the 
natural Cements with th that it greatly 
— am. vob comenmions sreretent that it” is not affecte 
ot vogetate in damp ‘situations. Account t 
COMPARATIVE EXPE IMENTS on the strength of this and 
ne Cements (read at the Institute of Civil Engineers), to be 
ined from the Makers, JOHN BAZLEY HITE, and 
BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster, who prepare one 
quality only of Portland Cement. 


HE PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT.—Messrs. ROBINS and Cv. to 
WHOM THE PRIZE MEDAL WAS AWARDED in 1851, 
one are pret to supply any quantity of the very best PORTLAND 
CEMENT, manufactured by them for all the posncens to which 




















Cement is applicable. Orders received at Great Scotland-yard and 
at the Works. 
ATH, PORTLAND, and ROMAN 


CEMENTS.—The London and West of England Cement 
ompeny, can offer to the Trade the best natural HYDKAULIC 
ox ENTS at reduced prices. The Company particular y recom- 
mend the best quality oftheir Bath Cement for all modelling cor- 
nices, decorations, - as mye | all the a Rey ay requisite for an 
interior cement, and being qu ¥* unafte be xermaes of wea- 
ther. The Company also supply BLUE Tias IME, lump and 
genes which will carry more sand than any in the market.— 
unicati saage So Se Seen te the General Offices, 80, Old 
ate baa London ; Mr. MONUMENT. 4, Caroline-place, 
road; to Mr. TIME W! ELL, the Depot. 9, North Wharf-road, 
dington ; orto the Works, Dunball, Bridgewater. 


RTLAND and ROMAN CEMENTS.— 

T. )ORMAN, WILD, and GO. MEDWAY LIME 

and OBMENT WORKS, LOWER HALLING, near Rochester, 
nt at the Works—Mr. THOMAS WEEKES 

Agents 9 London, Mesers, GEORGE Poort and GO. Lime- 

Purfleet-wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, and No. 19, 

North-wharf arf-road, Paddington. 


REEN and CO.’S PORTLAND CEMENT 
and LIME WORKS, WOULDHAM, _neer Rocheste 
These Works having obtained Letters Patent for the Manufacture 
of Cement, by yun very greet, and important advantages are 
obtained over the old f man e, insuring at once 
uniformity of colour and quality, Merchants, Contractors, and 

Builders are informed that they can now 
co. either for home or Sorvign markets, for wholesale orders, 
advantageous te’ and prices forwarded, on appli- 
cation * the ‘Works orto Mr. W. *0. RTRINSON, 62, Moersate 
whom also testi monials from eminent 
as to yey he eg tained. 


RTLAND and ROMAN CEMENTS. | ™ 
BLYTH, BROTHERS 
16, 80UTH WHAKF. PA bDINGTON, 
AND PLASTER W 
BALDWIN’S PLACE,. GRAYSINN LANE. 


REY STONE LIME WHARFS, 
12, UPPER PH WHAT Moa Mota Blackfriars (Surrey side), 


Paddington. 
WILLIAM PETERS to inform the trade he is in a 
tion to supply the best @. ¥ ston Sy ee ties 








> 
eee 2 




















from the above wart, or airest bape the 
. caage Seer Stone, or Sie on board at Works, 
8. 


8 ditto, Gt, 44, per — 
Wouldham-hall G: ee Line _— on the Medway, 





—[=— 


DAMP WALLS. 
STENT’S COMPOSITION FOR PREPARING NEWLY-PLASTERED OR DAMP WALLS 
FOR PAPERING, 


Isthe eae > bp ms 


experience ; it is eins * in its application. Entire houses have been 





experiments and |} 
after plastering. In repairs of old plastering it is in’ room can be papered 


for 2s, & few 


renared only by W. J. STENT. Warm! inster. 
London Agents: Mesers. GEO. and THOS. WALLIS, 64. Long-acre. Agent for Ireland: Mr. 8. BOYD, 46. Marv-street, Dublin, 





MEDINA CEMENT CONCRETE BUILDINGS. 


This mode of applying cement is suitable for sea groyne, sea walls, and for soldiers’ huts, emigrants’ dwe 
temporary churches, school-houses, and workmen’s cottages, all of which may be built with greater rapide 
economy than with any other materials ; good cement and sea beach, or washed gravel stones, only necessary, 


A sea groyne 200 feet in length, erected four years since in Sandown Bay, Isle of Wight, is a perfect specimen, 
Two concrete models may be seen at FRANCIS’ (BROTHERS), Cement Works, Nine Elms, London; and two 


soldiers’ huts have been built by them for the Government, 


at Shorncliff Barracks, near Sandgate, Kent. 





UBBUCK’S WHITE BODY PAINT of superior body to the Best White Lead, whilst 





it is as th aoe 
beefs te of material is ‘less th 


tas Zinc Paint. One coat laid on as directed 1 
v for one coat. It dries verv fast and hard. seocateaaminemnaaliniat ic... ‘ "whilst the 


UCK’S STONE COLOUR "BODY PAINT the same as the former, at three-fourths the price. 
HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT is invaluable for [ron Ships and iron exposed to salt water ; neither bilce wat, 
nor noxious bn me from cargo. nor heat on funnels of Steam Vessels act upon it. Sold by the Wholesale Paint Dealers, in oriyinal 


peckages. stam uBRUCK, LON 


pon. Patent ; and when so marked the quality is guaranteed. 


ved. H 
UB BUCK’S COPPEK C OLOUR ENAMEL PAINT prepared expressly for the bottoms of Iron and Wood Steam Ships, a pro- 


tection from rust and incrustation. 
Full 


Timber coated with this Enamel is not attacked by the worm neither do barnacles attach to it, 


particulars of se HUBBUCK and SON, Paint and Varnish Works. opps ogite o, penton Docks, London. 


LD ZINC AND ZINC CUTTINGS BOUGHT TO ANY 


XTEN 





ORTLAND CEMENT.—JAMES 


WESTON having enlarged that portion of Da CEMENT 
WORKS on Millwall, Poplar, for Manufacturing the above 
CEMENT, begs to inform the Trade in general that they can be 
supplied with any quantity they may require, either at his Works, 
St. Andrew’s Wharf. Earl-street, Blackfriars, or Middle Wharf, 
Scotland-yard, Westminster. Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and 
Mastic Cements, English and French Plaster, &c. 








NOTICE. 
OUTHAM HYDRAULIC BLUE LIAS 


WILLIAM OLDHAM oor’ * Dawn those parties ponaitins 
genuine Hydraulic Blue Lias Lime, that he is prepared to deliver 
the best ein of ground and lump, into boats, at the Works.— 
Address, WILLIAM OLDHAM, jue Lias Lime and Cement 
Works, Southam. 


LUE LIAS LIME.—Messrs. GREAVES 


and KIRSHAW having completed their Works on the 
Birmingham ond Oxford 1 ine of the Great Western Better, at 
Harbury, are now prepared to supply LUMP and GROUND 
LIME of the best wunittr, direct from the kilns, to all the Stations 
on the Great Western Railway.—Greaves’s Rlue Lias Lime.—Port- 
land, Bath, and Lias Cement.— Works, at Harbury, Stockton, and 


Wilmcote.—Office, at Warwick. 
HARLES RICHARDSON, 


3&6, SOUTH-WHARF, PADDINGILON BASIN. 
COWLEY AND KENT BRICKS 
PORTLAND. ROMAN, AND OTHER CEMENTS, 
TAMWORTH GLAZED SEWAGE PIPES 
BLUE VITRIFIED BRICKS, COPINGS, PIPES, &. 











3& _ Wharf, Paddington. 


NOTICE. 
‘HARLES RICHARDSON takes the 


earliest copactanity of may syn Bocivesre. peh tees, 
ntractors, and Cee that he is now bringing GREAVES 

BLOE LIAS LIME per the Great Western Railway from +4 
bury to Bull’s-bridge and Paddington, from whence it can be 
delivered alongside any part of the river Thames, canals, or rail- 
way stations in London the day after it is burnt and ground, in 
anv quantity, and at a great reduction in price 

pi seutieiions for prices and terms will meet with prompt 
attention 

N.B. Please observe the lime > ground at the works, not in 

ondon. 


Bt LIAS LIM Ee 


CHARLES NELSON can supply direct from the Works 
in his own boats to any part of the Thames a in od 
Docks, River Lee, on any canal,or by rail to any pe of t 
kingdom, large quantities of the above GENUINE HY MAULIC 
LIME, now so extensively used. 

Quality, Weight, and Measure may at all times be strictly relied 
on ; references in proof of the above can be given. 

N.B. The Captain of the Boat will esos bring with him the 
Grand Junction Canal Note, from which the contractor will be 
enabled to know exactly what weight of Lime he is paying for. 

All orders addressed to thes 

LONDON DEPOT, 16, SOUTH WH aug PADDINGTON, 

BLYTH, BROTHERS, SOLE AGENTS, 
Will be promptly attended to, and any further information can 
be obtained from them 

Works, Stockton: field, near Southam, Warwickshire. 


P 2A 52 of PARI S— 
MESSRS. BLYTH, BROTHERS, beg to acquaint the 
trade, that they have made a considerable reduction in price ; the 
quality they are now manufacturing cannot fail to give entire 
satisfaction, Samples and prices forwarded to any part of 
England, or the pon oe lis. No extra charge made to any wharf 
or railway station in Tag TE Be eye information can be 
obtained "a their Works, Baldwin’s-place, Gray’s-inn-lane, Hol- 
ohh ‘at the Blue Lias Lime Depét, 16, South Wharf, Pad- 
2 


RICKS. —Malm ana Yellow and Pale 
Seconds, Pavio: ae Picki of good and sound quality. 

constantly on sale a= DD'S S Brickfields, which are only a 
quarter of an hour’s walk Fae e City. H. D. earnestly requests 
purchasers to onan te him awit a visit, order to Sinavest hee stock 


and to. 

Maina Phos, araahed Stocks, and Place Bricks, also on sale. 
These bricks are sound, well burnt, and = sansnate toe from 
Senee © cenyannge proportion of stock being suitable fo 
ext 
‘Apply to HENRY DODD ando0. es the Counting house. Hi ‘oxton 














Bri Tere range-walk, near the ch, Hoxton. 
N.B. Light-coloured Pit San Band of she Band oni ~~ 3 on 
sale u a le terms, from its not containing 
ine matter, is ty ee an fav to river sand. 





RICKS of all kinds (clamp-burnt or kiln- | req 
burnt), Lime, Chalk, Chalk Lg for brick making, 
Flints for building = eatery ot best Foundry Loam, Whiting, 
Whi d fo Drain Pipes, Patent Drain 
pipes. pes, Soe oon for ~~ ck- ~ aE weg Pe &o. sent a from 


Nand CO.’8 vagy Essex, to any part of 
the The Thames, ag 8 various — the i &c. or by rail to 
any station on the mon and 8 ge Eastern Counties 


wane, or any ne h them. Vessels of 500 to 600 
can load a ae the a At MEESON and 
co” Swi wharf ee dag ay pen Stratford, Essex 
named articies be procured. 
goods (both Welsh and Newcastle), Fixe-giev Flare- 
and Marble and Temper Lime ; avd here lime is packed in 
, casks, jars, &c. for exportation. 
eneral Office No. 13, GEORGE-YARD ei ee a 
wt rs addressed to Grays Essex, will meet with immediate 
a. 


WO MILLIONS of STOCK, KILN, and 
other en E eo SALE, at the C Palace’ Brick 
and Tile Com rdship-lane, ulwich. Price of 





-the LONDON DEPOT 


WHultt SUFFOLK and RED FACING 


OOWLEY, KENTA ca ESSEX BRICKS. 
Also Yellow and’ Pus Malm << oo Cutters, Paviors, 


KENTISH RAG-STONE at of the FINEST QU. 
MILLS and PRICE, 5. ADEAIDE-PLACE fad 


Best HERTFORDSHIRE MALM 
SECONDS AND CUTTERS ALWAYS ON HAND. 
ND PRICK, 5, ADELAIDE-PLACE, 
AND CROWN WHARF. GREAT SCOTLAND-YARD 


HERMITAGE BRICKYARD, North-end, 


Fulham.—The best description of STOCK BRICKS now 
ready for sale at this yard. Gentlemen and builders are respect. 
yey to inspect the quality of these bricks. Price for cash, 

1, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS.— 


FOR SALE, at_the Ecclestone-bridge Wharf, Lower 
Belgrave-place. Pimlico, DORSET FACING BRICKS, FIRE- 
BRICKS, CLINKERS, “and afew Paving Squaresand Octagons; 
will BE 80LD at a bargain to a cash purchaser.—Apply to Mr. 
—"* at the Wharf; or to JONAS BROWN 5, 123, chen 


THe BEST HERTFORDSHIRE MALM 


2 COND 
THE BEST WHI SUF FROLK and RED FANINGS: 
WHITE SUFFOLK PERFORATED BRICKS; 
DEEP-RED Ae dd BRICKS, 
Also COWLEY and KENT STUCKS, in any quantities, 
J. EASTWOUD and SONS, Belvidere-road, l.ambeth ; ; and 
Surrey-canal-bridge, Old Kent-road. Surrev. 


ANTED, about ONE MILLION of 
pecs, "to be delivered at Oak-hill. Frognall, Hamv- 


stead. For cash on deli — . 
SER, Builder’ Ham very.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS CLOW. 


B RICK -FIELDS, QUEEN’S -ROAD, 
(Within Bri me y es vad 2 cay th ve 
sho ni 0 
THE BEST MALM-CUTTERS, SEC ONDE, PIORINGS, and 
ve BAO . dn aay quant QUALITY. 
+0 
J. FASTWOOD een BONS palvide ey Lambeth. 























RIZE BRICK-MAKING MACHINE.— 


Chamberlain’s Patent.—This portable machine will make 
20,000 solid bricks per day, of far eB en or quality to hand- 
with 3-horse power; one man to feed the machine with clay. au 
boys to remove the bricks. fora late and description, see ** 

tical lt gg 's X., —— for 3 anuary Ist, 1856.—Any further 
infor een at work, on application to 
Mr. HU MPHREY CHAMBERT CIN. Kempsey. near Worcester, 


HE PATENT BRICK MACHINE COM- 


PANY invite orders for their IMPROVED MACHINES, 
One ofthem is working in a field at Caterham, near Croydon, and 
arrangements are mnde with the owner for bearers of a letter from 
the Secretary, to see it Ee eation « a Sg ra and Friday. 


37. King Willtean Street. City. 


BEADON'S EAVES GUTTER TILES.— 
Mr. LAWES is prerared to CONTRACT for the EREC- 

TION of the above TILES on roofs of all descriptions, in the 

neighbourhood of London, at 7d. per foot; above 100 feet, 6d.— 
Office, 1, Adelaide-place, London-bridge. 


VES 


BEADON'S | PATENT IMPERISHABLE 


UTTER-TILES, 
B' Bpouting Roofs at Houses eee old or new, whether of 
thatch, mn or tile), and other structures. 
SOLE AGENT, 
ny B. LAWES, hy Adelaide-place, London-bridge. 

This is the cheapest F ind of spouting known ; for, besides its 
lower os wit ye ee + paint repair as long as the : 
ing itse t will bear the weight: of any ladder; and in case of 
pr Soveey a ekoenae can repair'iit. 1t oocupies the room ofa 
amount of roofing, effecting a great saving in slates, tiles, &c. 

a soon applicable to the backs of houses in town, cottages, 


Price 4d. each tile of about ue inches long ; stop-ends and out- 

lets, 6d. Any mason can put them wp, or, if over 100 a4 

ra a aL neltneeh ie. Aaeayeerties pra sme 
include 

labour. May be had in London, eee Gilastens Mriagmaber, and Rugby. 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 
SREY Lag ag 
ry ya gh that ibe Rama a 
Joniss.” page S81. of the ion, rank the Manufac- 




















tori Own sO as“ The Tiere” Tons Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC “and 
other PATENT TILES, for Churches, Entran rance Halls, 
Conservatories, Balconies, &c. ; Antique, Geometrival. and _ 
bric Mosaics, manufactures or & highly ocanaied character, 2 
extreme durability, Slabs and Tiles for rPiremees and ee Orns: 
Covings for Grates, Door Furniture Rn ean and Urna- 
mmontal Mea for Bathe, Datrice aud Kstehen os 
in variety at their Warehouse, 9, Abtou-plncey Bilao Black : 








good stock teke ie 25s. be pehousand on the field, f for cash —Appli- 
cation to be made to the Foreman, A. BANHAM, at the Works. 


bridge, as and at their Manufactory, 
Staffordshire 
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